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The Polaroid Spectra System makes the 
perfect Christmas present. 

To begin with, it’s totally new. So you can 
be sure no one on your list has been given it at 
Christmas before. (Yourself included.) 

But more to the point, it produces instant 
pictures like you’ve never seen before. 
Pictures that are so sharp, so colorful and so 
lifelike we guarantee them. In writing” 

So this year, put the Spectra System at 
the top of your list. 
It will give new meaning to a picture- 


perfect holiday. 





PolaroidSpectraSystem 


St WE TAKE YOUR PICTURES SERIOUSLY. 
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TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINEI 


COVER: Neil Simon’s Broadway Bound 72 
is the playwright at his best 

Culminating his autobiographical trilogy, America’s most 
successful jokemeister shows a new power to portray family 

pain and youthful yearnings. At 59, “Doc” Simon—father, 
brother, twice and would-be husband—reflects on reso- 

nances between present and past, work and the inner self. 

See THEATER. 
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NATION: As the Iranscam pressure builds, 18 
Regan and Casey seem likely to go 

The President feels he has not yet been told the whole story of the 

deals with Iran and the contras. He names a new National Securi- 





rare look at Picasso’s 


beauty of the Southwest. 





38 
World 


US. allies are soncerned 
that the Iran mess will 
hobble Reagan. » South 
Africa loses a chance 
for change. » Massacre 
in Punjab. 


70 

Education 

Aided by its founder's 
shoot-from-the-lip hus- 
tle and adult courses 
like “How to Finda 
Lover,” the Learning 
Annex is booming 





50 


ty Adviser and urges appointment of an independent counsel. 

> More revelations on the money transfers, including a possible 
Saudi connection. » A new law cracks down on sham marriages. 
> Meet Ramtha, the guru who is 35,000 years old. 


BOOKS: 22 brilliantly illustrated 
volumes celebrate arts, crafts and nature 
This year’s holiday offerings include photographic studies of sun- 
flowers, American toys, African wildlife and Mickey Mouse, a 
s genius through his sketchbooks, a collection 
of gorgeous and bizarre clothing and excursions to Venice, Pe- 
king’s Forbidden City, Maine’s inviting landscapes and the harsh 


64 


Economy & Business Law 


H. Ross Perot pockets 
$700 million and resigns 
from GM's board, > Ja- 
pan talks tax reform 

> The Boss is rocking 
all the way to the bank 


83 

Cinema 

In Platoon, Viet Nam 
Vet Oliver Stone cre- 
ates the movies’ most 
impassioned and incen- 
diary document of the 
American grunt at war 


An infamous child sex- 


abuse case is in turmoil 
after a Hollywood pro- 
ducer reveals taped 
conversations with a 
former prosecutor 


95 
Show Business 


Grace, wit, savoir faire, 


a little menace—Cary 
Grant, who died at 82, 
invented them all for 
the movies. He also in- 
vented Cary Grant 
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68 


Press 

Soviet TV and newspa- 
pers explore problems 
at home with unprece- 
dented candor, but cov- 
erage of the West re- 
mains another story 


98 


Essay 

How can a President 
order an action that he 
would not want widely 
known as his order? By 


applying the deniability 


doctrine. 
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Quite incredible. 


The IBM Proprinter XL. Under $800. 











For under $800, the Proprinter XL packs an incredible 
number of features into a single machine. 

It's the wide carriage model of the Proprinter and it 
attaches to most personal computers. 


The Proprinter XL lets you print spreadsheets (see 


° 


below) on paper up to 16% inches wide. It lets you print 


on standard computer paper, too. And, without removing 


the computer paper, you can easily feed envelopes or 








single sheets through a separate slot in the front. You 
can also switch between fast-draft and near-letter-quality 
print modes with the touch of a button (what you're reading now was printed on a Proprinter XL). 


You can even do graphics. But the best thing is, you can do all this--and more--for less than $800. 


J.V. ALLEN & SON, INC. YEARLY SALES (THOUSANDS) 
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JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUN JUL AUG SEP OcT N 
— = . ————— ee —EE —— —EE 
Region 1 243.33 253.21 255.45 261.34 273.22 260.12 262.34 284.98 291.43 293.55 e9 
Region 2 132.34 135.34 137.45 140.43 141.67 146.78 142.34 146.33 149.02 151.43 16 
Region 3 223.32 234.56 254.12 255.11 267.23 270.23 274.32 276.75 279.65 e6e.12 e 
Region 4 12.34% 21.43 23.45 24.98 25.32 30.98 145.98 156.90 178.89 210.21 21 
Region 5 332.12 343.56 345.76 347.87 3497.65 354.33 355.23 357.89 361.12 332.12 31 
Region 6 89.34% 91.23 93.46 94.56 95.45 96.67 97.59 98.31 99.89 101.45 10 
Region 7 99.36 100.54 101.45 101.90 102.23 102.09 102.89 103.23 104.21 104.33 10 
Region 8 65.34 66.37 66.98 67.12 67.36 68.23 69.41 70.12 70.78 72.65 7? 
Region 9 13.43 15.36 14.98 16.11 16.78 17.32 16.32 18.54 18.99 19.45 e 
Region 10 96.45 97.32 98.49 99.31 100.11 101.23 101.98 102.32 102.87 103.21 10 
Region 11 143.67 144.32 146.47 148.73 149.34 151.23 152.53 153.22 155.78 159.65 16 
Region 12 325.43 326.46 326.98 354.32 312.29 315.46 320.21 332.87 332.91 335.12 33 
Region 13 243.78 2465.11 211.36 201.98 213.48 224.31 223.47 229.31 231.35 239.43 24 
Region 14 540.11 540.78 541.43 543.95 544.21 544.99 545.37 543.79 548.73 549.39 SS 
Region 15 436.49 433.82 435.99 448.93 451.78 452.23 453.78 455.39 456.31 462.45 4é 
Region 16 357.36 352.57 353.11 353.98 354.32 355.52 356.26 357.41 358.32 359.29 3¢ 
Region 17 392.43 393.41 311.84 316.93 325.38 332.34 334.29 335.28 335.99 336.72 34 
Region 18 431.21 433.93 434.25 435.26 435.87 436.31 436.25 437.42 437.97 438.32 43 
Region 19 35.86 35.21 35.98 36.31 36.11 36.84 35.978 36.73 36.682 36.89 3 
Region 20 146.73 146.99 147.36 147.93 1466.91 149.32 152.52 153.19 154.21 154.79 it 
4360.44 4411.52 4336.36 4397.05 4410.71 4466.53 4601.06 4649.98 4705.24 4744.57 47 
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Incredibly quiet. 


The IBM Quietwriter'Printer Model 2. 
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292.12 3193.98 
230.12 1274.36 
310.43 4101.29 
103.12 1163.06 
74.23 1201.45 
15.49 773.83 
104.55 294.17 
164.37 1272.07 
336.31 2003.84 
240.99 3858.02 
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4660.04 54511.38 
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The "Quietwriter" 
Printer Model 2 prints 
as crisply as a top-of- 
the-line IBM typewriter 
(what you're reading now 
was done by a Model 2). 
Even so, it prints so 
quietly you may have to 
remind yourself it's on. 
The Model 2, which 
attaches to most personal 
computers, is terrific 
for creating first-rate he 
presentations and reportS. ‘usu. 
With the right software, it lets you merge text and 
graphics. It lets you print on single sheets, company 
letterhead, or even on transparencies to use on overhead 
projectors. And there's an optional paper feeder to 
help you print multi-page reports with ease. 
But the best thing is, you can do all this--and 
more--at just above a whisper. 
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Soft Whisper "Quletwriter" Private Office 


For free literature on our growing family of remark- 
able personal printers --or for the authorized IBM 
dealer nearest you-- call 1 800 IBM-2468, Ext. CP/3. 

Or contact your IBM marketing representative. 





Personal Printers. 
The Finishing Touch. 

















A Letter from the Publisher 


hen Neil Simon’s 23rd play, 

Broadway Bound, opened in New 
York City last week, TIME Theater 
Critic William A. Henry ITI judged it 
the best American play of the 1980s 
He happily proclaims that news in his 
cover profile of the playwright, which 
was written with reports from Los An- 
geles Correspondent Elaine Dutka. 
Says Henry: “There is a saying in the 
theater that there’s nothing wrong with 
Broadway three hits won't cure, In any 
season that Neil Simon brings out a 
play, the problem is one-third solved.” 

Henry, a onetime actor who per- 
formed in Simon’s Odd Couple and 
Barefoot in the Park in small New Jer- 
sey productions in 1966 and 1967, re- 
calls that the lines always drew laughs. Henry notes, however, 
that Simon, like many practitioners of comedy, is not an outgo- 
ing, knock-’em-dead kind of interview. “He is not a performer 
He has more of the temperament of a professor or an accoun- 
tant. In conversations, what you get is first-draft Neil Simon 
The words are intelligent, authoritative and sometimes funny, 
but not burnished, not like his plays.” 

Simon responded differently when Photographer David 
Hume Kennerly arrived on the interview scene. Kennerly, who 
was official White House photographer during the Ford Ad- 
ministration, shot this week’s cover. Says Henry: “I was shy, 







Clockwise from top: Henry, Kennerly and Simon 


“ distant and respectful with Simon, and 
> I got shy, distant, respectful responses. 
§© But Kennerly burst in like a rocket and 
was full of jokes. I was fascinated to see 
Simon joke back. They got along fam- 
ously in mock combative style.” 

Henry, who won the Pulitzer 
Prize for criticism in 1980 when he 
was with the Boston Globe, delights 
in his visits to Way-Off Broadway— 
regional theaters where the work 
may lack Broadway sheen, but can be 
imaginative and daring. “My prede- 
cessor at TIME, Ted Kalem, used to 
say, ‘When I go to a theater in Cleve- 
land, they don’t ask what’s happening 
in Detroit.’ Well, times have changed, 
and now when I go to Ashland, Ore., 
they do ask me what's happening in San Diego.” 

The author of Visions of America, a book about the 1984 
election. the versatile Henry is as steeped in his knowledge of 
politics as he is in the arts. He is a frequent guest on television 
and of late was seen twice on the CBS network, commenting af- 
ter President Reagan’s press conference on the Iranian arms 
crisis and then, one morning last week, on the career of Cary 
Grant. By day, he wrote this week’s cover story. 
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A better way to fly. 


for plane tickets. The first step is to teed two round-trip 

visit your nearby Buick dealer and tickets to Paris, Hawaii, 
take a good close look at one of the San Francisco or over 
most sophisticated, most tech- 100 other cities TWA 
nologically advanced serves worldwide. At no 












cars on the road charge. So visit your 
today—Buick Riviera. Buick dealer and cele- 
In every aspect of the brate better with the 


drive, from cornering to better way to 


accelerating to braking, lease, or with 
Riviera will meet your highest the Buick/TWA 
-l- expectations. And it does so in “Better Way To 
. an environment of superior com- Fly” offer. Now, 
LA = fort and high technology, featuring it's the only way 
a computerized Graphic Control to fly. 
All across America, Buick, eh ae ial PO ay ‘a0 
Buick dealers and TWA are celebrat- 1988. Some restrictions 
And if you buy and take delivery ly. Dealer fin 1 partici- 
ing better. And now, with Buick and apply. Vester finance! parucs 
TWA's “Better Way To Fly” offer, you of this remarkable automobile by pation may affect consumer cost. For more 
f ’ ss information, visit your nearby participatin 
can celebrate better almost any- February 28, 1987, you re guaran Buick dealer or call 1-800-87-BUICK 
- = (1-800-872-8425). 
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oration, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Letters 





Teaching Sex 


To the Editors: 

If sex education is to be beneficial 
[EDUCATION, Nov. 24], it should include 
two components: factual information 
about sexual functions and concrete in- 
struction on values. Since many parents 
shudder at the thought of “sex talk,” we 
should expand public education to in- 
clude classes that will guide parents in 
clarifying their own sexual values and de- 
veloping the skills they need to communi- 
cate these standards to their youngsters. 

Julia H. Hawgood 
Cincinnati 


What Should 
Children know? 


When Should 
They Know It? 





Advocates of sex education are rear- 
ing their heads once again. Using the 
schools to instruct children about sex re- 
mains a form of invasion and is a usurpa- 
tion of parental rights. Something so inti- 
mate must be kept within the confines of 
the home and the church. God never 
made a substitute for a mother. 

Frank Kolk 
Newark 


I am a teenager who has been in sex- 
education courses at school since the third 
grade. Most of the young people I know 
have developed liberal ideas about sex, 
even though the school programs have, if 
anything, discouraged promiscuous sex 
and so-called immoral sexual behavior. 
Our attitudes about sex do not come from 
teachers; they come from society and our 
peers. We are influenced by the media's 
portrayal of sex as being glamorous and 
by the opinions of other teenagers. The 
best thing teachers can do is give us the 
biological facts, teach us about sexually 
transmitted diseases, then stand back and 
let us make our own decisions. 

Janet J.K. Jones 
Toledo 


Teenagers should be responsible for 
their actions, and the only way they can 
make intelligent, sensible choices is by 
learning all the facts. Even if this knowl- 
edge has to come from outside the home, 




















it is better than having parents give 

youngsters misinformation or no informa- 
tion atall. 

Cara Lee Kowitz 

Minneapolis 


The notion that an atmosphere of si- 
lence, shame and secrecy is morally supe- 
rior to one of candor and informed opin- 
ion is ridiculous. Forced repression of the 
facts of human sexuality has devastated 
far more lives than AIDS ever will. 

Kevin Mayfield 
Conshohocken, Pa. 


Man of the Year 
I nominate South African State Presi- 
dent P.W. Botha, who will not be a wel- 
come choice but who has greatly influ- 
enced world events. 
Luis V. Guevara 
Manila 


The spy. John Walker, Jerry 
Whitworth, Vitaly Yurchenko and all the 
others have turned the genre of spy fiction 
into a reflection of a dismal reality. 

Kevin M. McGehee 
Sacramento 


Definitely Mrs. John Walker, 
whom we may owe our lives. 

Rodney R. Smith 

Casselberry, Fla. 


to 


Vladimir Horowitz. 
Patsy Seybert 
Indianapolis 


Philippine President Corazon 
Aquino, for her boldness and spirited 
courage in challenging the 20-year regime 
of Ferdinand Marcos. 

(The Rev.) Ronnie Roque 
San Pedro, the Philippines 


The Statue of Liberty. America needs 

a queen, and Lady Liberty is that. 
Lloyd E. Campbell 
Detroit 


Libya’s Colonel Muammar Gaddafi. 
Idris Ahmed Nurgat 
Chipata, Zambia 


Arms for Iran 


The Reagan Administration must 
strengthen ties with Iran [NATION, Nov. 
24] because America needs a strong and 
friendly Iran in the Middle East and be- 
cause the country is far too valuable to fall 
under Soviet influence. An independent 
Iran can bea prize for the U.S., and that is 
possible if both governments follow a 
smart strategy of establishing links. 

Ali K Kojouri 
Towa City, lowa 


I have until now been a firm supporter 
of President Reagan’s antiterrorist policy. 
However, he has done the U.S. and him- 




















self a great disservice in condoning arms 

shipments to Iran. Internationally, he has 
lost all credibility. 

Donald Dowey 

Hilden, West Germany 


I am outraged, disgusted and furious 
that the Reagan Administration could 
even conceive the idea of an arms deal 
with the Khomeini regime, much less ne- 
gotiate one. In my opinion, the U.S. has 
no greater enemy in the world than Iran. 

David P. Sorrell 
Duluth, Ga. 


Whatever might be the differences be- 
tween the U.S. and Iran, it is the geopoliti- 
cal position of Iran that is responsible for 
bringing the two nations closer, whether 
covertly or overtly. The hostage issue is 
just the catalyst for the process. 

Angsu Narayan Bhattacharya 
Calcutta 


From Day One it has been apparent 
that President Reagan's decisions, if not 
his thinking, are based almost totally on 
his simplistic view of the world rather 
than on the complex realities that exist. 
The media have winked at this funda- 
mental flaw, and most Americans have 
gone along, because they too prefer the 
simple illusions to the harsh facts. If the 
press had only held our President's feet to 
the fires of reality and truth, events would 
never have descended to their present de- 
plorable level and both the President and 
the nation would have been spared this ul- 
timate embarrassment and disgrace. 

Charles V. Worth 
Gainesville, Fla. 





Iam an ardent supporter of President 
Reagan, but his policy of dealing with Iran 
has hit even us diehard Reaganites. Per- 
haps his intentions were in America’s best 
interest, but the result is that he has sur- 
rendered more than he has gained, The 
President has given away the prestige and 
respect of the greatest nation in the world. 

Derek Montero 
Muscat, Oman 


Selling South African Stock 


Your report about companies leaving 
South Africa [WORLD, Nov. 3] says “at 
least 15 states, including New York... 
have either completed or announced 
plans to sell their stock in companies with 
South African holdings.” The $32 billion 
New York State pension fund has not sold 
any stocks and bonds of U.S. companies 
doing business in South Africa. Rather, 
we have been leaders in what you describe 
as an effective “relentless campaign” of 
using shareholder petitions to force com- 
pany withdrawal from that country to 
protest apartheid. 














Edward V. Regan 
New York State Comptroller 
Albany 








TIME regrets the error. 
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THE NEW LOOK 
OF VANTAGE. 
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VANTAGE ® 





RICH FLAVOR LOW TAR— 


Same great taste 
in an exciting new pack. 


© 1985 R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 


Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. 





9 mg. “tar”, 0.7 mg, nicotine av. per cigarette by FIC method 
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ness of service. And people of vision who 


company can only be as great as 


the people it employs. For people are 
a company’s source of innovation . 
and ideas. 

Sperry and Burroughs are two compa- 
nies built by people with bold ideas, willing to 
make bold moves. 

Dedicated people who have led both 
companies to the forefront of engineering 
achievement in aerospace, defense and 
business applications. 

Skillful people who have earned a repu- 
tation for excellence and reliability. Savvy 


people who understand they're in the busi- 


can transform your problems into solutions. 





Now, the people of Sperry and Burroughs 
join forces as Unisys. And the power of their 
talents is not merely doubled, but elevated 
to a new level. 

They form a new association. One that 
understands how to put the power of its 


extraordinary people to work for you. 


UNISYS 


The power of # 
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It’s so fast and simple to use the AT&T Card, 
you’re going to get spoiled. 

To use it, just dial the number you want to 
call, and enter your AT&T Card number. That’s it. 
It’s the easiest way to plug into the dependable 
AT&T Long Distance Network from virtually any 
phone. 

In fact, you can make calls even without carry- 
ing your AT&T Card. Just remember your 
AT&T Card number. 

And, your AT&T Card will free you from coins 
and delays, give you an itemized record, plus the 
lowest AT&T out-of-state rates next to direct dial- 
ing—it actually costs less than calling collect or 
using coins. 

So, if you travel frequently, get the AT&T Card. 
It’s as simple as dialing 


1 800 CALL ATT, Ext. 231. 
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ATtst 
The right choice. 



































If you thought 
last year’s edition 
of the Sports Illustrated 
Swimsuit Calendar was spectac- 
ular, wait till you see 1987! This year, 

it will take you ona year-long 
adventure to the South Pacific in 
brilliant, full-color Brian Lanker 
photographs. Jenna de Rosnay, 

Kelly Emberg, Kathy Ireland, Elle 
Macpherson, Coco Mitchell, and 
Paulina Porizkova model heart- 
stopping swimwear for you on the 
beaches of Bora Bora, Moorea, and 
Tahiti. Spiral-bound format, 15” x 15” 
for big image size. Superbly printed 
on extra weight high-quality paper. 
When you're ordering your own 
calendar, don't forget to 
make 1987 , 
a spectac- 
ular year 
for needy 
friends, too. 


— 
mdb fra Lai 


ORDER 3 OR MORE AND SAVE! 
CREDIT CARD ORDERS CALL TOLL-FREE 


1-800-345-8500 Ext. 37 


Sports Illustrated 1987 Swimsuit Calendar $9.95 each 
SPECIAL SAVINGS: 


Order 3 or more, pay only $8.95 each. Add $2.00 per 
order for shipping. Call now. 
OR, SEND CHECK OR 
MONEY ORDER TO: 


Sports Illustrated Calendar 
P.O. Box 676, Drexel Hill, PA 19026 

















Please allow 3 to 6 weeks for delivery. 


Also available at fine bookstores, 

















Sports Ilustrated is a Trademark of Time Inc, 
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| Indomitably, kids will find some fun 


along Division Street have become per- 
manent homes for generations of the 
black underclass. There are few intact 
families among the 15,000 residents of the 
project. Only about 150 husbands have 
their names on leases. Single mothers like 
Diana, whose three sons have two differ- 
ent fathers, shoulder the burden of bring- 
ing up their children alone, living on an 
annual income of about $5,000, mostly 
from welfare. 

Any effort to recapture a sense of 
community seems futile amid such isola- 
tion and fear. Some mothers have deter- 
mined that the safest course is to avoid 
their neighbors. “I don’t want to know 
these people,” Diana said. “I don’t trust 


| ‘em.” Six months ago, a handful of deter- 


mined mothers in Cabrini overcame their 
fear of retaliation from the gangs and 
joined Mothers Against Gangs, a group 
assembled by Betty Majors, who lives 
near Cabrini-Green and lost her 17-year- 
old daughter to a stray gang bullet three 
years ago. She is leading the crusade to 
negotiate a Christmas truce, a single day 
without violence. So far the gangs have 
not agreed. 

Every day the mothers of Cabrini- 


| Green encounter silent reminders of how 


urgently they need this truce. At Cycle, a 
community center and haven for Cabrini 
mothers and children, a crayon drawing 
hangs in the hallway. It depicts a bright 
yellow sun shining down on two big 
brightly colored figures. The messages 
I LOVE GOD and WE ARE SPECIAL are 
written in a child’s neat block letters. At 
the bottom of the picture, a little girl 
named Laketa wrote her name. On a hot 
July night last year, Laketa awaited her 
turn in a double-Dutch jump-rope game 
on the walkway of her building. Sudden- 
ly, the taunting chants of warring gangs 
filled the air, and gunfire broke out. 
A bullet pierced Laketa’s chest, and she 
fell to the pavement. She died on the hos- 
pital operating table. Laketa was nine 
years old. —By Elizabeth Taylor 
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The Amstrad Word Processor is a sensational gift 
for small business owners, professionals and 
students. 

At $200 off the Sears regular price, it’s also 
a sensational value. Look at all you get: 


* Keyboard with 82 keys, including special- 
function word processing keys, and foreign 
language characters. 

* High resolution monitor with green phosphor 
screen displaying 90 columns by 32 lines 

¢ 7Flip-over” 3-inch disk offering 180,000 bytes 
of storage space (about 100 pages of text) 

* Comespondence-quality dot matrix printer with 
53 different typestyles 
and a draft speed of 90 
characters per second. 


Word Processor 


a 










* Complete, easy-to-use instructions and word 
processing software 

* Convenient service available, if needed, | 
through any Sears store nationwide. 

* All the advantages of a full-function word 
processor for about the price of a conventional 
electronic typewriter. 





Available at Sears Retail and Catalog stores and 
Sears Business Systems Centers. 





499°... 


Save 200 
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Under 
Heavy 
Fire 


on Regan and Casey 
to quit 





Ronald Reagan feels it 

came as a “bolt from the 
eealR AB blue,” and now he consid- 

ers il the most serious 
problem he has confronted during his 14 
years in public office. According to an in- 
timate, the President remains “very dis- 
appointed and very disturbed about what 
he was not told” about the Iran-contra 
scandal. Reagan still thinks he does not 
know all the details of the Iranian arms 
shipments and the subsequent funneling 
of profits to the Nicaraguan rebels. “Ev- 
erybody keeps saying that they want all 
the facts,” says this ally. “My God, so does 
he!” In his radio broadcast Saturday, the 
President regretfully conceded that “the 
execution of these policies was flawed, 
and mistakes were made.” 

Demands that he dismiss more top 
aides have nettled the President, yet his 
thinking has apparently shifted some- 
what over the past week. He does not 
want to be pushed into abrupt firings or 
show signs of yielding to pressure. He an- 
swered with a testy no! to reporters who 
repeatedly asked him whether he planned 
to jettison Chief of Staff Donald Regan, 
and an aide insisted that the President 
had no plans to sack CIA Director William 
Casey. But it is now quite probable that 
both men will be departing from their 
posts within the next month or so 

Despite the continuing revelations 
and uproar, Reagan fervently believes 
that his Administration can recover from 
this crisis, that there is still a reservoir of 
affection for him. Last week he took his 
firmest step yet toward coming to grips 
with the affair. Avoiding the befuddle- 
ment and bitterness that had marked his 
earlier statements on the scandal, he de- 
livered a terse four-minute address from 
the Oval Office on Tuesday in which he 1) 





=> saa 





| The emperor is being shown naked 





announced the choice of a distinguished 
new National Security Adviser; 2) urged 
the naming of an independent counsel to 
investigate the affair: 3) supported con- 
gressional requests for special committees 
to look into the scandal; and 4) promised 
his Administration’s full cooperation with 
investigators. “I can appreciate why some 
of these things are difficult to compre- 
hend,” he told his audience. “You're enti- 
tled to have your questions answered.” 

For a moment there seemed to be a 
sigh of relief. The choice of Frank Car- 
lucci, an experienced and capable diplo- 
mat and Government official, to head the 
National Security Council received wide- 
spread bipartisan plaudits. And by calling 
for a special prosecutor to look at all as- 
pects of the affair, the Administration 
seemed to be signaling that it was 
eager to avoid any appearance of a 
cover-up 

Yet even though the actions rep- 
resented most of what the sidelines 
doctors had prescribed, the furor 
over ““Iranscam”™’ barely abated 
When Reagan's departed National 
Security Adviser John Poindexter 
and his renegade deputy Lieut. Col- 
onel Oliver North appeared before a 
Senate committee, both invoked the 
Fifth Amendment. Robert McFar- 
lane, Poindexter’s predecessor and 
an early promoter of establishing 
contacts with Iran, did respond to 
Senate interrogators, but he cast 
doubt on Reagan's claims about 
what the President knew and when 
he knew it. As a flood of disclosures 
about North's secret arms network 
fueled fascination with details of the 
bizarre affair, Congressmen intensi- 
fied calls for the heads of others who 
may have been in on the scam 

At the core of the problem was a 
nagging public doubt that only Poin- 
dexter and North deserved blame 
for the scandal. As Republican Sen- 
ate Leader Robert Dole acidly put it, 
“I don't think Ripley would believe 
that.” In addition, the revelations 
about the diversion of funds to the 
contras did not divert criticism of the 
secret arms-for-hostage dealings 
with Iran, “Where the White House 
is still making a very serious mistake 
is in thinking that it must only com- 
bat the contra angle,” said a former 
aide who is still loyal to the Presi- 
dent. “The problem is much broad- 
er. It gets to the President himself. 








I'm afraid he’s going to come out of 
it all as either a fool or a liar.” 

As the storm raged, Chief of Staff 
Regan found himself increasingly iso- 
lated. “Regan’s now going to be the fo- 
cus,” said a former presidential aide 
“A lot of the President's own people 
are still hurt and puzzled” by Regan’s 
continued presence in the White 
House, admitted a senior White 
House official. Indeed, he has alienat- 
eda number of Administration heavy- 
weights. He used to treat Edwin 


Meese as a bumbling interloper whenever 
the Attorney General would come by the 
Oval Office without an appointment; after 
riding to the rescue of the President, Meese 
made little effort to hide his feelings toward 
Don Regan. Secretary of State George 
Shultz has been a longtime golfing buddy of 
Regan’s, but there are now strains in their 
relationship because of Regan’s high-hand- 
ed approach toward controlling policy. The 
NSC staff is also sharply critical of Regan 
and the handful of aides, known as the 
“mice,” he brought with him from the Trea- 
sury Department. “They have a track rec- 
ord of being willing to tar anybody and ev- 
erybody if it helps distract attention from 
their own foibles,” says an NSC staff 


member. 
Because of his abrasive style, Regan 


. .. and Director of Central Intelligence William Casey 








) 
has never had many fans on Capitol Hill 
Last week, Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee Chairman Richard Lugar, an 
Indiana Republican, led a chorus of law- 
makers calling for his resignation. In a 
meeting on Wednesday with the Presi- 
dent, G.O.P. congressional leaders hinted 
strongly—with Regan sitting right 
there—that the chief of staff should be 
handed his walking papers. Before they 
could suggest it explicitly, however, the 
President raised the issue of letting Regan 
go and said, “So what? That doesn’t end 
it.” When the question came up again ina 
Friday meeting with congressional Re- 
publicans, reported Republican Senator 
John Chafee, the President “took the view 
that he didn’t want to throw anybody to 
the wolves without adequate cause.” 

Although a number of Reagan’s 
» old California advisers, including 
= William Clark, believe that Regan 
= should be eased out, they have not 
* spoken directly to the President since 
the furor began. One of the Presi- 
dent's few old friends who have is Ne- 
vada’s retiring Republican Senator 
Paul Laxalt, who has expressed his 
willingness to serve Reagan in any | 
way that will help him out of the cur- 
rent mess. The Washington Post re- 
ported late last week that Nancy 
Reagan had pressured her husband 
to ax Regan. Frustrated by her per- 
sistence, the President reportedly 
told his wife to “get off my goddam 
back.” The White House emphati- 
cally denied that this out-of-charac- 
ter exchange ever took place. 

Regan seems determined to stay 
on. He held his own session with 
Congressmen last week in which he 
claimed the President needed his 
services in preparing the State of the 
Union message and with work on 
the new budget. He appeared to take 
a certain gritty pride in toughing out 
the controversy. “I'm really taking 
= the heat now,” he said. “It goes with 
* that corner office.” A man who 
clearly cherishes power, Regan is 
even said to have joked last week 
about “people who thought they 
could get rid of me that easily.” 

As for Casey, Senate Intelli- 
gence Committee members seemed 
incredulous when, three weeks ago, 
the CIA director contended that he 
did not know the full details of Isra- 
el’s shipments to Iran last year, 
which were supposedly done with 
US. approval. Later, Casey seemed 
to back away from that position. “TI 
don’t think he’s lied to us, but I think 
Bill Casey is famous for instructing 
his subordinates and his colleagues 
to tell us everything they think we 
should know,” said Committee 
Chairman David Durenberger with 
more than a hint of sarcasm 
Charges continued to fly that Casey 
was fully aware of the arms-to-Iran 
operation from the start, North, says | 
a former senior CIA official, “had to 








They both could be gone in a month or so 


have Casey’s support” since the di- 
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| rector ‘minutely controlled” the agency’s | he uncovered evidence of possible wrong- 


covert activities 

Given the high level of those under 
fire, the involvement of an independent 
counsel was inevitable. During the Water- 
gate crisis, a special prosecutor was ap- 
pointed by the Attorney General. Today 
the title has evolved into independent 
counsel; the investigator is chosen by a 
panel of three senior federal judges 
Meese, in formally requesting an indepen- 
dent counsel, was expected to recommend 
that the counsel be given a mandate broad 

enough to permit an investigation into 

whether the Iranian arms shipments, as 
well as the diversion of money to the con- 
tras, may have violated the law. The 
judges are expected to announce their 
choice for the job this week 

Although Congress will continue to 
pursue its own Inquiries, appointment of 
an independent counsel could help spare 
the Administration some of the glare of 
public scrutiny. The law requires that the 
counsel's probe be shrouded in the utmost 
secrecy; all evidence gathered will be 
closely guarded and can only be made 
public with approval of the three judges 

The decision to seek a special prose- 
cutor came only ten days after Meese says 


doing. Nevertheless, Meese has been criti- 
cized for his handling of the investigation 
in the early stages. At first he spurned an 
offer from FBI Chief William Webster to 
provide bureau help. Instead he formed 
his own squad of three aides to help with 
the inquiry and waited five days before fi- 
nally calling in the FBI. In failing to secure 
North’s files, Meese may have given the 
former NSC official the opportunity to de- 
stroy important documents. Said a Justice 
Department official: “It was a_perfor- 
mance by Inspector Clouseau.” Meese’s 
defenders reply that the Attorney Gener 
al is not getting credit for exposing the 
highly complex and well-hidden money 
transfers in the first place. Says Assistant 
Attorney General Stephen Trott: “Ed 
Meese deserves a medal.” 


eanwhile, the Senate Intelli- 
gence Committee conducted its 
weeklong hearings behind dou- 
ble doors in a soundproof, elec- 
tronically secure conference room 
McFarlane dropped a bombshell during 
his seven grueling hours of testimony: the 
President, he said, had been informed be- 
forehand of the shipment of U.S. weapons 





by Israel to Iran in August 1985, McFar- 
lane says he passed on the President's ap- 
proval to the Israelis 

The testimony was startling because 
Meese said two weeks ago that Reagan did 
not know of the August shipment until 
months after it occurred. A White House 
source says the President was surprised by 
his former aide’s statement. Reagan, the 
source said, “did not remember anything 
like that, but he is going in [to the West 
Wing offices] to find out.” The testimony 


| also conflicted with a secret chronicle of 


the arms deals that North wrote just before 
he was dismissed. According to this docu- 
ment, which has been dubbed the “Ollie 
Chronology,” the idea of an arms sale was 
presented to Reagan in August 1985, but 
he responded: “No, do not authorize.’ 
North did nothing to clear up the dis- 
crepancy. When his turn came before the 
Senate panel, he cited his Fifth Amend- 
ment rights against self-incrimination 
and declined to answer questions. Poin- 


| dexter told the Senators that he would re- 


spond to their queries only “in good 
time,” claiming he would need a while to 
prepare for his testimony. They re- 
sponded by issuing a subpoena for him 
to appear the next day. At that point 


The U.S. sold Iran a “really minuscule” quantity of 
arms, which would easily fit into a single plane, said 
Reagan; the U.S. later acknowledged that sales in- 
cluded 2,008 TOW and 235 Hawk missile systems. 


Two shipments from Israel in August and November of 
1985 were not condoned by the U.S. until after the 
fact, and Reagan did not learn of them until later. 


“Representatives of Israel,” says Meese, deposited 
the Iran profits skimmed for the contras into Swiss 
accounts; Reagan says the U.S. was not involved. 


The CIA’s Swiss account received only the funds the 
U.S. was owed from its arms sales to Iran; the profits 
skimmed for the contras went directly to another ac- 
count that their representatives controlled. 





Poindexter: took the Fifth before the Senate committee 
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Poindexter likewise invoked the Fifth 

In asserting their right to avoid self-in- 
crimination, North and Poindexter sought 
to force the panel to grant them at least 
partial immunity, which would bar their 
testimony from being part of a criminal 
case against them. If it were granted, the 
two would still have to testify or face 
charges of contempt of Congress. But it is 
unlikely that such partial immunity will be 
given until after the special prosecutor's 
investigation is well under way. Said Ver- 
mont Democrat Patrick Leahy: “We will 
piece together the answers to the questions 
we have with or without Admiral Poin- 
dexter or Colonel North.” 

Late last week Senator Durenberger 
said more Cabinet members might soon be 
called to testify under oath in the next two 

| weeks. When asked if he would advise his 
aides not to invoke the Fifth Amendment, 
President Reagan replied, “The individ- 
uals will have to make that decision for 
themselves, just as these two have.” Ac- 
knowledging that top Reagan aides might 
adopt the North-Poindexter tactic, Du- 
renberger said, “If the Cabinet took the 
Fifth, then the problem it could cause for 
me is with the President's credibility.” 

Throughout the week Senator Dole 
pressed for the President to call Congress 
back from recess for a special session to 


CONFLICTING ACCOUNTS 





Ninety tons of arms were loaded aboard two cargo 
planes in May. The second load was never delivered— 
but there were at least three additional shipments, as 


well as arms sent by Israel. 


4 


Iranians, at U.S. direction. 
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McFarlane told Congress that Reagan gave prior ap- 
proval for the August shipment. The CIA provided 
transportation for the November shipment. The U.S. 
replaced the Israeli arms that were shipped. 








Israel insists that it knew nothing about the contra 
payments and claims they were made directly by the 


The contras say they had no Swiss accounts. Reports 
are that the funds were commingled with Saudi money 
in a CIA fund that supported the contras and Afghan 
and Angolan rebels, or that they were in accounts con- 
trolled by “consultants” linked to North. 


allow lawmakers to tackle the crisis im- 
mediately. The incoming Senate Majority 
Leader, West Virginia Democrat Robert 
Byrd, argued that such a session would be 
an “overreaction.” Byrd prefers that Con- 
gress wait until January, when the new 
Democratic majority in the Senate could 
have a greater say in the proceedings. Al- 
though Dole did not get his way, his gam- 
bit spurred lawmakers to form two select 
congressional committees to deal with the 
investigation. He and Byrd will appoint a 
13-member panel of seven Democrats 
and six Republicans. Incoming Speaker 
Jim’ Wright and Republican Minority 
Leader Robert Michel will choose a 15- 
member House committee made up of 
nine Democrats and six Republicans 
Their public hearings will begin when the 
100th Congress convenes in January 


ice President George Bush, who 
declared his support for the Presi- 
dent’s handling of the crisis last 
week in an interview in TIME, de- 
livered a carefully worded speech on 
Wednesday to the American Enterprise 
Institute, a Washington-based think tank 
While the President has refused to say that 
his arms deals were an error in judgment, 
Bush declared, “Clearly, mistakes were 
made.” He added, “Given 20/20 hind- 













Leahy, Durenberger: more Cabinet members may testify 


sight, call it a mistaken tactic if you want 
to.” Carefully trying to be both loyal and 
politically prudent, Bush also had to worry 
about his own possible connections to the 
scandal. “I was not aware of, and I oppose 
any diversion of funds, any ransom pay- 
ments or any circumvention of the will of 
Congress,” he said. Yet there are still many 
questions about his role in monitoring the 
efforts to supply the contras 

In the midst of the turmoil, one White 
House official announced last week that 
he was making a clean getaway. After 
more than 2,000 briefings over five years, 
during which he deftly handled the White 
House press corps with a Mississippi mix- 
ture of down-home humor, cool confronta- 
tion and condescending courtliness 
Spokesman Larry Speakes said he would 
be leaving in two months, He is not, how- 
ever, being driven away by the scandal 
For months he has been negotiating for a 
$250,000-a-year job as head of public rela- 
tions for Merrill Lynch, the Wall Street in- 
vestment firm once headed by Donald Re- 
gan. Wher reporters asked how he could 
leave in the middle of a crisis, Speakes re- 
plied that two months would be “enough 
time to serve the President in the current 
situation.” 

Not if the next two months are any- 
thing like the last one. A New York 
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| Times/CBS News poll last week showed 
the President’s approval rating plunging 
21 points in the past four weeks, from 67% 
to 46%. That is the most dramatic one- 
month drop since presidential opinion 
polls began 50 years ago. The survey found 
that 53% of the voters think Reagan knew 
“money from the Iranian arms sales was 
going to help the contras,”” even though 
the President insists that he did not. 
This loss of faith in the President is 
perhaps the most significant—as well as 
disturbing—result of the current White 


House crisis. Over the past two decades 
Viet Nam and Watergate seriously dimin- 
ished the presidency. For many Ameri- 
cans, Ronald Reagan, with his can-do opti- 
mism, returned some of the old luster to the 
office. Much of that has faded in the past 
month. “One of the hallmarks of the Rea- 
gan presidency has been his ability to re- 
store the public’s confidence in the White 
House as an institution and in Govern- 
ment’s ability to perform,” says a Republi- 
can political adviser. “That confidence is 
damaged, probably permanently.” 


That, in turn, is likely to change the 
framework for the 1988 elections, Until re- 
cently it seemed that the phenomenal suc- 
cess of Reagan’s detached style of govern- 
ing had changed the public’s perception of 
leadership. Now it is likely the electorate 
will yearn fora candidate who not only has 
a vision for the nation but promises to 
bring to bear the hands-on managerial 
competence that was so lacking in the 
Iran-contra affair. _—By Jacob V. Lamar Jr. 
Reported by Laurence |. Barrett and Barrett 
Seaman/Washington 
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Backbone and Stature 


hile serving in the Congo in 1960, at the beginning of 

his foreign service career, Frank Carlucci was a pas- 
senger in a car that struck and killed a bicyclist. The driver 
took off, leaving Carlucci facing an angry crowd. There was 
some pushing and shoving, and before he could be rescued, 
Carlucci ended up with a knife in his back. Thus when he 
was appointed last week as President Reagan’s new Nation- 
al Security Adviser, Carlucci became the first man to have 
been stabbed in the back even 





stabilize Marxist-ruled South Yemen. It ended in the execu- 
tion of twelve agency operatives. 

When Weinberger picked Carlucci to be his deputy in 
1981, many conservatives criticized the choice of a nonideo- 
logical bureaucrat who had served with Jimmy Carter. At 
the Pentagon he was extremely sensitive to leaks, and after 
one such incident he had some 25 high-level officials, includ- 
ing himself, submit to lie-detector tests. “I believe in appro- 
priate secrets,” Carlucci says, “and I believe in keeping 
them.” But unlike CIA Director William Casey, Carlucci is 
comfortable with the concept of congressional oversight of 
intelligence activities. 





before he assumed that highly 
exposed post. 

For years Carlucci, a 
Princeton graduate from 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., operated as 
the ultimate No. 2 man, a fel- 
low who seemed destined to be 
a deputy: second secretary in 
the Congo (now Zaire); assis- 
tant director at the Office of 
Economic Opportunity; depu- 
ty director of the Office of 
Management and Budget; Un- 
der Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare; deputy di- 
rector of the CIA; Deputy 
Secretary of the Defense De- 
partment. In doing so, he 
developed admiring mentors, 
among them Caspar Weinber- 
ger, his boss at HEW and 
the Defense Department, and 
George Shultz, his boss at OMB. 
Both men had Carlucci, 56, on 
their recommended list last 
week as a replacement for the 
departing John Poindexter. 

Carlucci, who is known for 
his aggressiveness and tenac- 
ity, has the stature to be an in- 
dependent force in the White 
House, one who will not allow 
himself to be dominated by Chief of Staff Donald Regan. As 
Ambassador to Portugal when pro-Communist military 
men took over in 1975, he stood up to Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger, who felt that the U.S. should break with 
the Lisbon regime. Carlucci urged support for Portugal's 
moderate left as the best way to ensure the downfall of the 
Communist hard-liners. He prevailed, and was proved 
correct. 

Carlucci has seen firsthand the risks involved in covert 
actions. While he was at the CIA during the Carter Adminis- 
tration, the agency ran a secret operation to infiltrate and de- 








Carlucci: a career bureaucrat with real battle scars 


Cir) 


One of Carlucci’s contro- 
versial actions at the Pentagon 
involved Richard Secord, who 
was then a deputy assistant 
secretary for the Middle East 
and has since become a central 
figure in the network of private 
arms dealers supplying Iran 
and the contras. In early 1982 
Secord was placed on leave 
while a federal grand jury in- 
vestigated his alleged ties to 
Edwin Wilson, a renegade CIA 
operative turned arms mer- 
chant. But with Carlucci’s ap- 
proval, Secord was soon rein- 
stated. Secord, who was never 
indicted, was many rungs 
down in the hierarchy from 
Carlucci, and one of Carlucci’s 
subordinates last week took re- 
sponsibility for making the de- 
cision to reinstate Secord. 

Carlucci, who until recent- 
ly served as chairman of Sears 
World Trade Inc., stresses that 
in his new job he will report di- 
rectly to the President. But 
he pointedly noted that he 
would “certainly envisage 
keeping the President's chief 
of staff informed.” He immedi- 
ately sent in a ten-member team to sniff out structural and 
personnel problems at the NSC. “I want to rebuild the NSC 
policy-formulation machinery,” he said in an interview. Co- 
vert operations like the one in Iran, he notes, “are at times 
desirable,” but “all the procedures need to be followed.” Un- 
like his predecessors, however, he does not feel that covert 
actions should be run from the White House. “There is an 
appropriate place in the Government designated to run such 
operations,” he says, referring to the CIA. “The NSC is a staff 
operation.” —By Amy Wilentz. 
Reported by Bruce van Voorst/Washington 
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Pursuing the Money Connections 


The supply line to the contras led through a maze of “cutouts” and middlemen 


“Follow the money” was 
the terse advice the leg- 
endary source Deep 
Throat offered to Report- 
er Bob Woodward in the movie version of 
All the President's Men. As the intricacies 
of the Reagan Administration’s Iran-con- 
tra supply line were probed last week, the 
money trail became a source of innumera- 
ble leads for reporters (including the 
Washington Post's Woodward) and inves- 
tigators for congressional committees who 
were scrambling to uncover a financing 
scheme that coiled across three conti- 
nents. The path led through a complex 
maze, repleté with international intrigue, 
conflicting claims by governments and 
shadowy diversions of funds by mysteri- 
ous middlemen. There were straw compa- | 
nies set up precisely to obscure the paper 
trail, and private individuals who acted as 
“cutouts” to shield the government offi- 
cials directing them. But throughout the 
maze investigators repeatedly stumbled 
across the delicate footprints of the CIA, 
along with the clumsier presence of Lieut 
Colonel Oliver North and an old-boy net- 
work of his former colleagues on the staff 
of the National Security Council. | 
Even as Ronald Reagan tried to re- | 
gain control of events in the most serious 
crisis of his presidency, new revelations 
about these secret machinations kept him 
on the defensive. There seemed no quick 
way to clear up the mysteries stemming 
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from the Administration’s admission two 
weeks ago that up to $30 million in profits 
from secret shipments of U.S. arms to 
Iran had been diverted to support the 
guerrilla warfare of the US.-backed 
contras against Nicaragua's Marxist San- 
dinista government 

Fragmentary and sometimes contra- 
dictory, the revelations included 
> The assertion by Amiram Nir, Israel's 
adviser on counterterrorism to Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Shamir, that the US. 
decided what price Iran should pay for 
the American arms. Although President 
Reagan has insisted that a third country, 
presumably Israel, had been “overcharg- 


ing” Iran for weapons shipments, Nir told 
his Israeli government superiors about a 





North after refusing to testify to the Senate 
He knew secret Swiss numbers. 





| meeting, probably in Washington early 
this year (late January or early February) 
at which North set the price at three or | 
four times the book value of the weapons. 
Nir claimed that other unnamed White 
House officials attended the meeting and 
“no one asked questions” about the inflat- 
ed price. “I passed the American price to 
the Iranians and that’s all,” Nir insisted 
> The Washington Post reported that 
some proceeds from the Iran sales had 
been placed in a CIA-managed Swiss bank 
account also used to fund the rebel forces 
in Afghanistan as well as Jonas Savimbi’s 
troops fighting the Marxist government in 
Angola, Citing a “well-placed senior Ad- 
ministration official,” the Post claimed 
the U.S. and Saudi Arabia had each 
placed $250 million in the account this 
year. Commingling the Iranian proceeds 
with these funds was described by the 
Post's source as a “dumb” mistake by an 
impatient CIA employee who did not wait 
for the creation of a separate account. The 
CIA issued an unusual public denial, in- 
sisting it had handled only the $12 million 
| that it repaid the Pentagon as the book 
value of the arms. The agency said it had 
not diverted any money to the contras and 
had not received any profits from the 
| deals with Iran 
> Last spring North gave the State De- 
partment the number of a Swiss bank ac- 
| count into which the Sultan of Brunei de- 
posited “several million” dollars for 
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humanitarian aid to the contras. The 
money had been solicited by Elliott 
Abrams, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Inter-American Affairs, with the approv- 
al of Secretary of State George Shultz. It 
is not known how this money was spent. 
> Billionaire H. Ross Perot confirmed 
that he had twice been solicited by North 
to provide up to $2 million to ransom U.S. 
hostages held in Lebanon, and had agreed 
to do so. Both efforts, in 1984 and in May 
of this year, were unsuccessful. On the 
second attempt Perot sent $2 million to 
Cyprus in a scheme to swap cash and hos- 
tages at sea; in the same month North and 
former National Security Adviser Robert 
McFarlane were following yet another 
track to free the hostages, flying to Teh- 
ran with a planeload of U.S. arms. All this 
occurred while the President was declar- 
ing that the U.S. would never pay ransom 
for hostages 

As reporters and other probers tried 
to track the elusive money flow, there 
were other discoveries, some sensational 
and perhaps self-serving, that could not 
be readily evaluated. A CIA agent who 
claims to have been directly involved in 
covert U.S. funding of the contras told 
TIME that a number of his fellow agents 

















fear the Administration intends to deny 
any responsibility for their actions. The 
agent knew that what he was doing was 
unlawful but contends that he was told by 
superiors, “The President wants this 
done.” Yet no written authorization was 
given to the agents who carried out the 


| policy. “We're going to take the fall,” 


the agent predicted, because officials 
higher than North or Poindexter will con- 
tinue to disclaim any knowledge of the 
fund diversion. 


tional arms dealers who are awaiting 

trial in a federal court in New York 
City on charges of planning to sell more 
than $2 billion in arms to Iran last year 
also contend that high Administration of- 
ficials were aware of their plan and se- 
cretly encouraged it. They claim they had 
verbal approval at various times from 
Vice President George Bush. The CIA and 
the Justice and State departments all deny 
having approved the plans of the defen- 


4 awyers defending twelve interna- 


| dants, but proceedings in the case have 


been suspended. 

There are also conflicting claims that 
Saudi Atabia facilitated U.S. arms deals 
with Iran and possibly helped divert the 


THE IRAN- CONTRA CONNECTION 





the contras 





Honduras, possibly to aid 


proceeds to Central America as well 
Farid Ghadry, a dissident Saudi who 
claims his information comes from a 
member of the Saudi royal family, told 
TIME the Saudis were actually secretly 
bankrolling both the Iran arms sales and 
the contras. The Saudi Information Min- 
istry “categorically denied that the king- 
dom had played a key role in opening 
negotiations between Washington and 
Tehran over American arms deals.” But 
numerous observers in the Middle East 
say the cautious kingdom has been hedg- 
ing its bets in the six-year-old war 
between Iran and Iraq. King Fahd report- 
edly told P.L.O. Chairman Yasser Arafat 


last month that the approach to Iran was | 


justifiable because “we have our security 
interests to consider. Anyway, we still 
give aid to [Iraqi Leader] Saddam [Hus- 
sein].” Saudi Arabia is thought to give 
Iraq about $5 billion a year. 

The purported Saudi connection to 
the contras began, say U.S. sources, after 
CIA Director William Casey asked King 
Fahd for such help on a visit to Jidda in 
February 1984. There are conflicting re- 
ports on Fahd’s initial response. But by 
mid-1985 the Saudis’ secret aims coincid- 
ed with those of the U.S. “Since the U.S. 





of the profits from the arms 
sales and passed them along 
to its subsidiary in Bermuda. 


Charles Tyson. A former 
member of the NSC staff who 
left and became an aide to the 
alleged Saudi middleman, 


Southern Air Transport. A 
former CIA-owned company 
based in Miami that was used 











Khashoggi. by the State Department to 
ship nonlethal supplies to the 
\ Amiram Nir. Israel's adviser contras and also carried 
RetiredGen.Secord Israeli Adviser Nir Saudi’s Khashoggi on counterterrorism who military arms to the rebels. 
helped North arrange the 
The People Robert Owen. North's sales to Iran. He contends Corporate Air Services. An 
personal contact with the that he acted only at the apparent front company 
Richard Secord. Retired contras after the cutoff of direction of North and other based ata small rural airfield 


Air Force major general and 
former Pentagon official who 
apparently helped get 
military supplies to 

the contras. The gun- 
runners often called 

his office. 


Albert Hakim. Secord’s 
partner in Stanford 
Technology Trading Group 
International, a Virginia 
export firm with offices 

in Switzerland. The two 
men have personal ties 

to the Compagnie de 
Services Fiduciaires 

in Geneva. 


Jean de Senarclens. 
Prominent Geneva lawyer 
who heads CSF and a 
Stanford Technology affiliate 
in Switzerland. 


American military aid to the 
rebels. U.S. diplomats 
introduced him to Honduran 
officials as a White House 
envoy even though he had no 
Government position. 


Adnan Khashoggi. Superrich 
Saudi businessman. Apparent- 
ly a key middleman in the US. 
weapons transfers to Iran, he 
might also have been King 
Fahd’s secret representative in 
the complex deal. 


Robert Lilac. Formerly 
North’s boss on the NSC staff 
who became a consultant to 
Saudi Prince Bandar bin 
Sultan after leaving the White 
House. He also joined Secord 
as Officer of a company that 
registered a short-takeoff 
airplane for operation in 


unnamed U.S. officials. 


The Companies 


— 
Compagnie de Services 


Fiduciaires. Based in Geneva, 
CSF reportedly received some 


x 


The Geneva office of CSF, 


in Pennsylvania. Its checks 
paid some of the private 
American fliers who 
delivered military supplies to 
the contras when federal 
funds could not legally be 
used for this purpose. 


which may have transferred funds 
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21 LOGICAL REASONS 


TO BUY A SAAB 


In each of us, there is a tough, 
cold, logical side that wants to have 
hard facts, data and empirical 
evidence before it will assent to 
anything. 

So when your impulsive, 
emotional side saw the exciting 
photograph on the facing page and 
yelled “Hey, look at this!’ your log- 
ical side immediately asked to see 
some solid and relevant information 
about the Saab. 

Here, then, are some of the 
more significant hard facts about 
Saabs, facts that make a strong 
logical argument in favor of owning 
a Saab: 

1) Front-wheel drive. Once, 
Saab was one of the few cars in the 
U.S. that offered this. Since then, 
most other carmakers have dis- 
covered the superior handling and 
safety of front-wheel drive and have 
followed Saab’s lead. 





2) Turbocharging. More power 
without more engine displace- 
ment. Saab’s third generation of 
turbocharging, incorporating an 
intercooler and Saab’s Automatic 
Performance Control system, is still 
a generation or two ahead of any 
competition. 

3) Four-valve technology. 
Doubling the number of valves per 
cylinder improves engine efficiency 
enormously. Yet another group of 
manufacturers is beginning to line 
up behind Saab. 

4) Advanced ergonomics. That's 
just a way of saying that all instru- 
ments, controls and functional ele- 
ments are designed so that they will 
be easy and natural to use. A legacy 
of Saab’s aerospace heritage. Saab 
is the only car manufacturer which 


also builds supersonic military jets. 

5) Special steel underpanel. The 
Saab’s smooth underside improves 
its aerodynamics and helps shed 
water to prevent rust. 








6) Balance. 60% of the car's 
weight is borne by the front wheels, 
to maintain a consistent slight un- 
dersteer and superior traction. 

7) Rustproofing. A 16-step pro- 
cess that’s designed to protect the 
car from the wetness and saltiness 
of Sweden's long winters. 

8) Climate control. Your Saab 
is going to be comfortable inside, 
whatever is happening outside. Air 
conditioning is standard on all mod- 
els, and effective insulation helps to 
control the temperature as well as 
the noise level inside. 

9) High capacity electrical sys- 
tem. For reliable starts in subarctic 
cold. 

10) Advanced Sound System. 
When you're in the Saab, the 
AM/FM cassette system sounds 
wonderful. When you get out, it can 
come with you, to provide the most 
theft deterrent possible. 


as 


11) One of the world’s safest 
steering wheels. Heavily padded 
and designed to collapse in a con- 
trolled manner in case of heavy 
impact. 

12) Safety cage construction. 
Last year, the U.S. Highway Loss 
Data Institute ranked the safety of 
cars based on actual damage and 
injury claims. Saab 900's were safer 
than any other midsize sedans. 

13) Fold-down rear seats. This 


makes Saab the only performance 
sedan in the world that can provide 
up to 56 cubic feet of cargo space. 

14) Large, 15-inch wheels. They 
permit good high-speed control with 
a very comfortable ride. They also 
permit larger disc brakes all around. 

15) Price. It’s modest, par- 
ticularly when you see it against 
comparable Audi, BMW, Mercedes 
or Volvo models. 

16) Side-cornering lights. These 
show you what you're getting into 
when you signal for < night. 






17) Front seats. Firmly sup- 
portive, orthopedically shaped and 
adjustable in practically every di- 
mension you can imagine. They're 
even heated. 

18) Saab dealers. They're all 
over the country, waiting to help 
you with specially trained mechanics 
and comprehensive stocks of Saab 
parts, and... 

19) Saab accessories. These 
may be a bit too much fun for your 
logical side. They let you customize 
your Saab with factory-approved 
performance wheels, floor mats, fog 
lights and so on. And on. And on. 

20) Saab’s aircraft heritage. The 
first Saab automobile was designed 
by aircraft engineers who estab- 
lished a company tradition of care- 
fully rethinking problems rather 
than just adopting the conventional 
solution. 

21) The Saab driving experience. 
Best expressed on the facing page. 





The most intelligent cars ever built. 


ONE EMOTIONAL REASON. 
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was helping Saudi Arabia tame Iran,” 
says Ghadry, “Saudi Arabia would help 
the U.S. with the contras.”” 

How did this work? According to 
Ghadry, when U.S. arms went to Iran 
through Israel, the Saudis paid for them. 
The money went to Adnan Khashoggi, a 
billionaire Saudi businessman who was 
acting as a surrogate for the royal family. 
Khashoggi, in turn, would pay commis- 
sions to the Iranian middlemen and give 
the CIA the book value of the arms for re- 
payment to the Pentagon. Various bank 
accounts and straw companies were used 
to conceal the routing of the funds. The 
same devious channels, according to 
Ghadry, were used to pour Saudi money 
into accounts to fund the contras. 

All parties to this alleged scheme, in- 
cluding Khashoggi, Saudi officials and the 
CIA, deny this was done. Any CIA effort to 
enlist the Saudis in support of the contras 
would have violated the Boland Amend- 
ment, originally passed by Congress in 
1982 to stop the use of any U.S. funds to 
overthrow the govern- 
ment of Nicaragua, and 
tightened in 1984 to pre- 
vent the Administration 
from using any other 
country to provide mili- 
tary help to the contras. 
Many close observers of 
Saudi affairs doubt the 
royal family would take 
the risk of a potential 
public exposure of deal- 
ing with either Iran or 
the contras. 

Still, in the intricate 
mixture of public and pri- 
vate actors that is emerg- 
ing in the Iran-contra 
scam, a Saudi connection 
is not at all farfetched. In 
1981, when Saudi Arabia 
faced an uphill struggle to 
win congressional ap- 
proval to buy five AWACS radar planes 
(ironically, for protection against any mili- 
tary threat from Iran), four U.S. officials 
worked hard to turn the tide. They were 
North, then g little-known aide at the NSC; 
Charles P. ‘Tyson, another NSC staffer; 
Richard Secord, Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense; and Robert Lilac, a Penta- 
gon official who moved to the NSC, where 
he became North's boss. The four worked 
closely with Saudi Prince Bandar bin Sul- 
tan toclose the deal, which was bitterly op- 
posed by Israel. 

Lilac quit the NSC at the end of 1983 to 
work as a consultant for Prince Bandar, 
who is the Saudi Ambassador to Wash- 
ington. Tyson left in March 1983 to work 
for Khashoggi. The tortuous trail left by 
both North’and Secord, now a retired Air 
Force general, touches virtually every 
mysterious point of action in the entire 
Iran-contra affair. 

When Secord left Government service 
in 1983, he became president of Stanford 
Technology Trading Group Internation- 
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al, based in Vienna, Va. He formed that 
company together with Albert Hakim, an 
Iranian-born arms dealer who runs a Cal- 
ifornia electronics firm started up in the 
1970s to sell sensitive U.S. technology 
overseas. Stanford Technology has had 
intriguing connections in Switzerland. 
There was a Stanford Technology Corp. 
in Geneva and a Stanford Technology 
Services in Freiburg. The Geneva firm 
had the same address as the Compagnie 
de Services Fiduciaires (C.S.F.), which the 
Times of London identified as the reposi- 
tory for $18 million in profits from the 
sale of U.S. arms to Iran. 

Swiss records list Jean de Senarclens, 
70, a prominent Geneva lawyer, as the 
chairman of C.S.F. as well as of the Stan- 
ford Technology affiliate in Freiburg. He 
told TIME that he knows Hakim well but 
has not met Secord. The Geneva branch 
of Stanford Technology was liquidated in 
1984, he said, adding that the Freiburg 
branch exists but is “dormant.” C.S.F. has 
a branch in Bermuda, which the London 





Contra supply point: Aguacate air base in Honduras 





the contras was a firm called Corporate 
Air Services, which has a small office at a 
rural grass-strip airport in Pennsylvania. 
At least some of the private American pi- | 
lots and crewmen who have been drop- 
ping arms and other military supplies to 
the contra forces this year got paychecks 
from this company. The crewmen in- 
cluded Eugene Hasenfus, who was seized 
and imprisoned by the Sandinistas after a 
C-123K cargo plane was shot down in 
Nicaragua on Oct. 5 and two other Amer- 
icans were killed. Hasenfus claimed that 
the CIA directed the extensive resupply 
operation, which contra leaders say possi- 
bly involved up to 70 flights at a cost of 
nearly $3 million. Hasenfus said two men 
identified to him as CIA agents managed 
the military supply missions out of [lo- 
pango air base, a tightly secured military 
airfield in El Salvador. 

Telephone records in San Salvador 
show that numerous calls were made from 
a safe house used by the American gun- 
runners to Secord’s office at Stanford 
Technology as well as to 
a number formerly used 
by North at the NSC and 
to a CIA agent at the US. 
embassy in San José. Says 
a Western diplomat in 
the region about the CIA 
field agent: “If he was in- 
volved in the operation, 
then people higher up 
were too.” 

The downed C-123K 
had been used in 1984 by 
the CIA and the Federal 
Drug Enforcement Ad- 
ministration in a sting 
operation designed to 
show that the Sandinistas 
were dealing in cocaine. 
The CIA's hand is evident 
in other secret air opera- 
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To the U.S., some of the flights were “none of our business.” 


Times described as the eventual recipient 
of the alleged $18 million in arms profits. 
From there the money theoretically could 
have been used to help supply the contras. 

There is at least circumstantial evi- 
dence linking C.S.F. financing to the con- 
tras. Several buyers, including one identi- 
fied as Secord, are known to have bought 
three or four Maule aircraft, which are de- 
signed for short takeoffs, from Maule Air, 
Inc., in Moultrie, Ga. The planes cost 
about $60,000 each. At least one check to 
pay for the planes was from C.S.F. Invest- 
ments Ltd. in Bermuda. After the pur- 
chase, one of the planes was registered 
with the Federal Aviation Agency as be- 
longing to American Marketing and Con- 
sulting, Inc., a firm in Landover Hills, 
Md., headed by Secord with former NSC 
Staffer Lilac as a vice president. Several 
Maules were spotted by reporters at 
Aguacate, an airstrip in Honduras known 
to be a staging point for contra supply 
operations. 


One apparent front for gunrunning to | 





tions related to the Nica- 
ragua conflict. Southern 
Air Transport is a Miami firm that was 
wholly controlled by the CIA until 1972. 
The State Department confirmed that it 
had used Southern Air to fly part 
of the legal $27 million in nonmilitary 
supplies from the U.S. to the contras. The 
department said it had no responsibility 
for the fact that after unloading this 
permissible cargo in Hopango or Agua- 
cate, the same planes picked up military 
supplies and dropped them to the rebels 
in Nicaragua. The State Department's 
Abrams concedes that U.S. officials were 
aware of the arms deliveries but, he ar- 
gues, implausibly, that who directed or 
paid for such flights was “none of our 
business.” 

The “cutout” tactic of using private 
citizens and front companies was appar- 
ently North’s transparent method of 
keeping supplies flowing to the contras af- 
ter the congressional ban. Although 
North had met regularly with contra lead- 
ers in El Salvador and Honduras, he with- 
drew from this visible activity after the 
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military ban. Instead he dispatched Rob- 
ert Owen, 33, a former congressional aide 
to Indiana Senator Dan Quayle, to main- 
tain these contacts. In November 1985, 
U.S. embassy personnel in Honduras in- 
troduced Owen to high Honduran mili- 
tary officials as a White House envoy. In 
fact, Owen had no official Government 
position. Last year North got Owen a job 
as a consultant at the State Department 
office that administered the contras’ non- 
lethal aid. “That was to pay Rob back for 





| all the work he'd done for the program,” 


says an Administration official. 
Despite North’s efforts, contra leaders 


and others in Central America insist with | 


good reason that nothing close to $30 mil- 
lion in Iranian arms profits was spent on 
military supplies or equipment. “The 
whole operation was held together with 
string,” says William Wehrell, a pilot who 
flew supplies to the contras this year. “We 
couldn't even afford a proper navigational 
system to make sure that we dropped our 
loads to the right people.” 

Adolfo Calero, one of the three lead- 
ers of the United Nicaragua Opposition, 
said last week in Miami that his organiza- 
tion became so broke during the congres- 
sional cutoff that it is now $2 million in 
debt. Calero claimed that the contras 
rarely received any cash from the US. 
Government. The nonlethal aid arrived, 
he said, in the form of “goods and ser- 
vices,” and the contras were asked to keep 
records on the deliveries. 


ctually, U.S. directors of the hu- 
A manitarian-aid program feared that 

cash contributions might easily be 
diverted from their intended purposes. 
There were solid grounds for that concern. 
The General Accounting Office, an inves- 
ligative arm of Congress, reported last 
week that the State Department was un- 
able to account definitively for some $17 
million of the $27 million that Congress 
had authorized for the program. The GAO 
claimed that a small amount was actually 
spent on military equipment; an Adminis- 
tration source confirmed this but blamed a 
mistake by a contractor. In another exam- 
ple of undocumented spending, diplomats 
familiar with the project say that $900,000 
had been paid indirectly to officials in 
Honduras as bribes to win approval to ship 
supplies through that country. Explained 
one official: “You can’t fight these kinds 
of wars in the Third World without key 
people getting greased.” 

Asked who had financed the military 
supplies to the contras during the ban on 
such help from the U.S. Government, Ca- 
lero replied, “There are things I just don’t 
want to know. My father always said, 
‘Don’t let people confide in you. They will 
confide in other people too, and you will 
be blamed.’ As the Iran-contra scandal 
unfolds, many in the Reagan Administra- 
tion may eventually resort to the same 
know-nothing defense. —-By Ed Magnuson. 
Reported by Johanna McGeary and Elaine 
Shannon/Washington 
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Hitting the Middle Octaves 


few nights ago, Georgia’s Sam Nunn rushed from the supersecret Senate 

Intelligence Committee hearings on the Iran fiasco to a Washington dinner 
party. His excited table partners waited between sips of wine for him to begin to 
blab (as 99 out of every 100 members of Congress are wont to do), to divulge sa- 
vory tidbits with the salad about the notorious swashbuckler Oliver North, to 
float with the coffee dark hints of world-tilting plots yet unexposed. 

None came. The Senator spoke knowingly and graciously through dinner, 
but he did not even reveal what Colonel North was wearing. Nor will he. There is 
an iron discipline beneath the rounded Georgia verbs that Nunn uses so precise- 
ly. He is as stern a critic as any fellow Democrat of Ronald Reagan’s perform- 
ances these days, but he has not called on the President to fire anybody in the 
White House (“That's up to the President”). When asked by a reporter if Rea- 
gan’s staff had been coaching the President to lie to the press and. the American 
people, Nunn stopped the squalid inquiry: “I would not associate myself with that 
remark.” Time after time as his comment was sought, Sam Nunn thought first 
and foremost of the nation: “We all have a stake in the credibility of the Presi- 
dent, whether we are Democrats or Re- 
publicans. I'm hoping that credibility 
will be restored as quickly as possible.” 

Amidst the screeching and bellowing 
of the past two weeks, Nunn has sought 
and held the reassuring middle octaves. 
In a torrent of pent-up partisan glee re- 
leased by a major Reagan failure, he has 
refused to prophesy the end of Reagan- 
ism or the fall of the Western Alliance. 
“The Republic survives almost anything 
we do inside the Beltway,” he chuckles. 

The ultimate irony in this unsettled 
season in the Federal City is that Sam 
Nunn has probably gained more ground 
as a presidential prospect during this cri- 
sis than any other Democrat. He had a 
long way to go, since he is virtually un- 
recognized in the country, but achieving 
honorable stature in the power plays 
along the Potomac does finally seep into 
the national consciousness. 

There is about Nunn an echo from a 
more stable and responsible past in the 
US. Senate. Senators Walter George and 
Richard Russell were friends of his fam- 
ily’s, and they moved in and out of his 
boyhood, heroes on that far-off Washington stage that beckoned him. The leg- 
endary Congressman Carl Vinson was Nunn’s great-uncle. Along with a taste for 
basketball and politics, Nunn absorbed dignity, calm and concern, and always, 
from the frequent family tribunes, a “keen sense of America.” 

“They were all loyal Democrats,” remembers Nunn of those political giants. 
“But they all felt a political party was only a means to the end—a better America.” 

Sam Nunn’s broad desk is in a corner of the Dirksen Building, and the Capi- 
tol dome looms through one of his picture windows. In the next Congress Nunn 
will be chairman of the Armed Services Committee. That is no small achieve- 
ment for a 48-year-old from Perry, Ga. (pop. 9,453). For 16 years the powerful 
post was held by the patriarch Richard Russell. 

Back then when the US. got into trouble and Truman or Ike or Kennedy 
asked for help, Russell would gather up his 6-ft. frame, stick a forefinger into his 
somber vest and amble down those dim corridors to see if he could help his coun- 
try. Everybody watching felt better when he arrived. There is something like that 
happening now to Senator Nunn. He trails a sense of reason and equilibrium on 
his journeys through the old Capitol’s halls. 

This Wednesday Nunn and 200 or so Democrats will climb aboard Amtrak’s 
train the Colonial and head for Williamsburg, Va., and a three-day session of the 
Democratic Leadership Council, a group of moderate young Democrats that he 
helped found. They might capture the heart of the rehabilitating Democratic 
Party, and time will soon tell if Sam Nunn can go right on down the line. 





TERRY ASHE 














Nunn: “A keen sense of America” 
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the heart. 


Ever wish you could hang on to the 
warm feelings you share during the holidays? 
This year, give a gift that keeps you close to far- 
away family and friends long after the holidays 
are over. A gift from AT&T. 

The AT&T Call Me Card. 

Give someone far away a direct line to 
your heart. With the AT&T Call Me Card, your 
folks across the country or your daughter away at 
college can call you, and you are billed for the call 
at a price that is less than an AT&T collect call. 
For more information about AT&T's Call Me Card, 
call 1800 GIFT ATT, Ext. 515. 

AT&T Telephones. 

AT&T phones are gifts that speak for 
themselves. And there's a selection to suit any 
personality. A phone that remembers, for your 
friend who always forgets. A cordless phone, for 
your son on the run. You're sure to find just the 
right match at the AT&T Phone Center, with a 
selection on sale now. For more information and 
orders, call 1 800 555-8111. 

AT&T Long Distance Gift Certificates, 
The People Present. 

Give The People Present and give some 
one a warm conversation. You can buy them at 
AT&T Phone Centers and participating financial 
institutions. They come in gift packs of five $5 
certificates. They're accepted by all U.S. local 
phone companies for any AT&T long distance call. 

To order The People Present, or find the 
AT&T Phone Center or financial institution near- 
est you, call 1 800 GIFT ATT, Ext. 515 

This year, give a gift that speaks well of 
you and says how much you care. Give a gift from 
AT&T. And you don’t need to wait for the holidays. 
You can always give them a call. 

After all, for someone you love, there's 
no better gift than the sound of your voice. 
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The right choice. 
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CHRISTMAS. 


Express Mail service delivers overnight. 
For prices even Ebenezer Scrooge would 
love. Only $10.75 for a 2-Pound Pak and 
$712.85 for up to 5 pounds. That’s about 
half what most others charge. 

Our overnight reliability rate is over 97%. 

And nobody’s more convenient. Our 
Express Mail post offices, collection 
boxes, and all our letter carriers are ready 
to take your packages. 

We even deliver on Christmas Day. 

So if the Christmas rush has you snowed 
under, come out on top with Express Mail* 
overnight service. 

When we say overnight, we mean overnight. 


EXPRESS MAIL (2) 
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Test Cases 


The battle over drug screening 





ome 4.2 million federal employees got 

the word last week on new imposed 
guidelines governing tests for drug use. 
The rules, based on Ronald Reagan's Ex- 
ecutive Order of last September calling 
for drug-free workplaces, were drawn up 
by the Government's Office of Personnel 
Management. They stipulate that federal 
agency and department heads may fire 
workers in sensitive positions, like those 
with access to classified information, who 
are found to be using illegal drugs; dis- 
charge is mandatory after two such in- 
stances. Affected employees will be noti- 
fied 30 days in advance that they will be 
required to take a test. Workers who re- 
fuse to be tested may also be fired. 

The Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion, acting independently, has also pro- 
posed drug testing for pilots as well as oth- 
er key airline employees like mechanics. 
But that program and Reagan’s face 
tough challenges in the courts, where a 
number of judges have already ruled that 
| mass testing violates workers’ constitu- 
tional rights to privacy and protection 
from self-incrimination. 

Most damaging so far was a decision 
in New Orleans last month by Federal 
Judge Robert Collins, who called a U.S. 
Customs Service drug-testing program 
“unreasonable and wholly unconstitu- 
tional.” Acting on a suit brought by the 
National Treasury Employees Union, 
Collins permanently enjoined a program 
requiring urinalysis tests for employees 
seeking promotions in three sensitive cat- 
| egories, including those directly involved 
in enforcing drug laws. In Chattanooga, 
Federal Judge R. Allan Edgar last month 
rejected the city’s program to test police 
and fire fighters, ruling that an individual 
could be examined only when supervisors 
had “reasonable suspicion” that an em- 
ployee used drugs. 

Employees of some private compa- 
nies have not fared as well in court. In 
Iowa this fall, a federal appellate court 
upheld the right of the Burlington North- 
ern Railroad to test workers involved in 
accidents as well as those returning from 
furlough. More important, the Supreme 
Court last week refused to hear the appeal 
of five jockeys that random tests for drug 
and alcohol abuse violated their rights. A 
lower court had upheld the testing on the 
ground that jockeys are voluntary partici- 
pants in an industry that must curry the 
confidence of bettors by assuring drug- 
free races. The Reagan Administration 
hopes that the courts will apply that rea- 
soning to workers in sensitive government 
jobs. Says Richard Willard, head of the 
Justice Department's Civil Division: 
“People who are in law enforcement or 
who have access to sensitive classified in- 
formation present an even stronger case 
than racehorse jockeys.” a 
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Jamaican Trevor Scott with his wife Naseem Saunders: “I was treated like a criminal” 


Tightening the Knot 





A new law gets tougher on fraudulent marriages 


Bo. a student from Trinidad who 
recently married an American named 
Joannie, hoped to become a permanent 
US. resident. But first the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service in New York City 
wanted him and his new wife to answer a 
few questions—questions carefully de- 
signed to catch foreigners who enter into 
sham marriages with Americans simply to 
gain citizenship. INS officials have been 
known to ask applicants about tattoos and 
which side of the bed someone sleeps on, 
then double-check the answers with their 
spouses. “We married for love,” said Ber- 
nard. “But we had heard stories about the 
interview, and, well, we were still nervous.” 
Nonetheless, he easily passed the interview 
and was awarded residency 

Bernard might have a tougher time to- 
day. Until recently, the foreign spouses al- 
most always received permanent residency 
status, one step away from full citizenship 
Last year more than 60,000 foreigners took 
that route. Convinced that more than a 
third of the petitions for permanent resi- 
dency based on marriage are fraudulent, 
Congress in October enacted an alien-mar- 
riage bill to help the INS guard against 
those who wed simply to become citizens 

In some sham marriages, a love-strick- 
en citizen is victimized by a spouse who 
marries only to gain permanent residency. 
Some American men, for example, send 
away for so-called mail-order brides and 
are given the gate soon after their wives re- 
ceive permanent status. Another marriage 
fraud involves an alien who pays a USS. cit- 
izen to marry him or her to circumvent INS 
rules. The foreigner then arranges a quick 
divorce. In August the INS deported the 
head of a West Coast ring that had ar- 
ranged an estimated 70 marriages, for 
$3,000 to $5,000 a wedding 

To eliminate these abuses, the mar- 
riage fraud act creates a two-year “condi- 











Reported by Anne Constable/Washington and 


tional” permanent residency status for 
aliens who marry Americans. The foreign 
spouse must report to the INS for a second 
interview after the trial period; only then 
does the Government issue final approval. 
In another provision of the new bill, if an 
alien happens to be in deportation pro- 
ceedings at the time of marriage, he or she 
must return home for two years before be- 
coming eligible for a green card. To cut 
down on mail fraud, the law requires pro- 
spective alien mates to have personally 
met their future American spouses before 
coming to the U.S. Penalties for fraud have 
been stiffened to as much as five years in 
prison and a $250,000 fine 

Many lawyers remain unenthusiastic 
about the new regulations. Says Margaret 
Wong, a Cleveland attorney: “If the alien 
is smart, the couple won't file for divorce 
for two years.” Others feel the law further 
reduces aliens to a lower caste by treating 
their vows of love as suspect and second- 
rate. Trevor Scott and Naseem Saunders 
are a case in point. A native of Jamaica, 
Scott, 37, applied for a visa at the U.S 
consulate in Kingston to travel to Chicago 
to marry Saunders, 47. But a consular offi- 
cial decided Scott was marrying the older 
woman as a shortcut into the U.S. and re- 
fused to issue the proper papers. Only in- 
tervention by several Chicago dignitaries 
produced the visa. Says Scott: “I was 
treated like a criminal.” 

However onerous, the tighter mar- 
riage rules may be the only way to re- 
form a worsening situation. At present, 
says an INS representative, “often the 
only way we find cheating is when some- 
one tells us the marriage was a setup. 
And, usually, that happens only when a 
partner tries to get away without paying 
the full amount.’ —By Howard G. Chua-Eoan. 








Barbara Dolan/Chicago 
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And Now, the 35,000-Year-Old Man 





Thousands seek spiritual guidance through “channeling” 


itting cross-legged on pillows that 

they had brought from their hotel 
rooms, the crowd of 700 neatly dressed 
middle-aged and middle-class couples 
were mesmerized by the tall, slender, 
blond woman in front of them. Dressed in 
a starched white Oriental tunic over gray 
sweat pants and sneakers, J.Z. Knight, 40, 
sat on a makeshift stage in a sturdy arm- 
chair surrounded by a veritable garden of 
lavender flowers. Her voice, almost pre- 
ternaturally husky, seemed to take on a 
gamut of accents from European to Indian 
as she spouted a relentless stream of im- 
peratives about self-reliance and the god 
within. “You will receive what you want,” 
she said. “You are masters of your desti- 
ny.” Every so often she would animatedly 
cry out to her listeners, “Get it?,” to which 
they would roar back, “Got it!” Many in 
the audience were weeping or laughing, or 
both. Two of Knight's assistants trailed 
her as she snaked her way through the 
crowd, providing tissues or cups of water 
as necessary 

J.Z. Knight is a housewife from the 
farming community of Yelm, Wash., 
about 50 miles south of Seattle. But to the 
700 people who paid $400 apiece over 
Thanksgiving to attend her weekend sem- 
inar at the Doubletree Plaza Hotel outside 
Seattle, Knight is the conduit for the dis- 
tant voice of Ramtha, a 35,000-year-old 
“warrior.” (That would make Ramtha a 
contemporary of Cro-Magnon man, giv- 
ing new meaning to General MacArthur's 
statement that old soldiers never die.) Ac- 
cording to Knight, Ramtha speaks, or 
“channels,” his wisdom and prophecy 
through her. Ramtha first spoke to her in 
1977, she says, when she was experiment- 
ing with crystal pyramids. 

Knight is one of dozens of so-called 
channelers who purport to be mediums 
for “spirit guides” long dead and buried, 
or those from “different dimensions.” 
Most of these channelers are clustered in 
the Pacific Northwest. The 
more established ones, like 
Knight and California-based 
Jack Pursel, who channels a 
rather likable spirit named 
Lazaris, have built up multi- 
million-dollar businesses to 
market themselves and their 
wisdom through weekend 
seminars and audio- and vi- 
deocassettes. On a lesser 
scale, such channelers as 
Hossca Harrison (“Jonah”) 
in Boulder, or Paul Tuttle 
(“Raj”) in Bellingham, Wash., 
make a comfortable living 
through private and group 
consultations. 

For an increasing number of middle- 
and upper middle-class Americans (as 
well as celebrities like Shirley MacLaine) 
the channeling movement seems to offer 
an exotic way to spiritual fulfillment. 





Medium as messenger 


| Over the past few years, hundreds of fam- 
ilies, inspired by their spirit guides, have 
left behind conventional lives and migrat- 
ed to the Northwest. 

The growth of channeling is a part of 
the larger New Age movement, an appar- 
ent outgrowth of the counterculture of the 
1960s. An amorphous amalgam of mysti- 
cal groups that take a “holistic” approach 
to everything from business to gardening, 
the movement adds an overlay of Eastern 
mysticism to the ’60s-era rejection of ma- 
terialism and the Establishment. 


Through a variety of techniques that may 
include meditation, yoga, hypnosis and 
fealty to a guru, the movement blissfully 








Ramtha speaks through Knight at sunrise in Yucca Valley, Calif. 


the first time in my life, I'm hearing what 
I know inside me.” 

Ramtha’s “teachings” seem to consist 
of bits and pieces taken from so-called hu- 
man-potential movements like est and the 
pop incarnations of Zen Buddhism. The 
central tenet seems to be a sure crowd 
pleaser: that everyone is his or her own 
god. “God the Father lives within each of 
us,”” Ramtha says. Nor is Ramtha hung 
up on morality: there is no right or wrong, 
he says, just individual reality. Chan- 
nelers insist that the spirit guides put peo- 
ple in touch with their own innate power 
to control their destinies 

Knight seems to be controlling her 
particular destiny very well, and very 
profitably. A staff of 14 helps organize her 
semimonthly seminars and produce her 
slick brochures, and an expensive media 
consultant in Los Angeles often speaks for 





hopes for a new age of spiritual and social 
harmony 
The people who have come to listen to 
Ramtha cut across class lines. Lloyd 
White, 45, a former Realtor who lives 
with his wife and two children 
in Lansdowne, Pa., has come 
to hear Ramtha because the 
prophet, he says, “encourages 
independence and individual- 
ism.” That is one reason, he 
says, that he plans to pull up 
stakes and move his family to 
Washington this spring. Lori 
Sundberg, 26, a limousine 
driver from Hawaii, sobs un- 
controllably while Ramtha is 
preaching. Raised as a Mor- 
mon, she has dabbled in Bud- 
dhism, and heard her first 
Ramtha tape seven months 
ago. “It affected me very 
strongly. I felt Ramtha’s love, and I knew 
there was no negativily in it.” Ron Cro- 
sier, 41, an electronics specialist from 
New York, expresses it a different way. 
“T’ve been exposed to all the major world 
| religions and found them too limiting. For 





For $400, words of wisdom from the Cro-Magnon Age 





missing.” 


her. In her spare time, she and her hus- 
band raise Arabian horses on their ranch 
in Yelm. Knight says she was a reluctant 
channeler at first. “I was bitter because 
there would be days out of my life I could 
never live again,” says Knight, who 
claims she is in an unconscious state while 
Ramtha speaks through her. “But it was 
helping so many people that I realized it 
was a small price to pay.” | 
Some psychologists see the movement 
as consisting of those who have become 
disillusioned with organized religion and 
are seeking something to fill a spiritual 
void. Others see more ominous, cultlike 
currents in channeling and dismiss its 
practitioners as latter-day snake-oil sales- 
men. “A lot of the stuff is just trite and re- 
peated over and over again,” says Carl 
Raschke, a professor of religion at the 
University of Denver who has studied 
the phenomenon, “I’m convinced there 
is some kind of mass hypnosis going 
on.” Observes Reginald Alev, executive 
director of the Cult Awareness Network 
in Chicago: “Ramtha reminds me of 
a ventriloquist’s act with one partner 
By Cristina Garcia/Seattle 
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Jack Kemp’s 
Big Catch 


Although his nascent presi- 
dential campaign lags in the 
polls, Republican Congress- 
man Jack Kemp has added a 
big name to his group of advis- 
ers. Ed Rollins, political direc- 
tor of Ronald Reagan’s 1984 
landslide re-election, will sign 
on as chairman of Kemp’s 
newly formed “exploratory” 
campaign committee 

The burly Rollins, 43, who 
in late 1985 quit his job as di- 
rector of the White House po- 
litical liaison, is a highly re- 
garded and much sought 
political operative with ties to 





country. His decision to line up 
with Kemp may help dispel 
skepticism that the former pro 
| quarterback can go the dis- 
tance to the White House 
Kemp, however, was Rollins’ 
second choice. Had Paul Lax- 
alt decided to run, Rollins 
would have gone with his old 
friend from Nevada. 


CULTS 


Jonestown | 
Justice 


When California Congress- 
man Leo Ryan tried to lead a 
group of Peoples Temple de- 
fectors out of the cult’s Jones- 
town, Guyana, headquarters in 
1978, Larry Layton joined him 





G.O.P. centurions around the | 
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Astrophysicist Hyder fasts for disarmament 





ins picks a candidate 


at the last minute. Later, when 
a truckload of Peoples Temple 
members ambushed and killed 
the Congressman and four 
others at a nearby airstrip, 
Layton pulled a pistol and 
wounded two would-be defec- 
tors. Within hours, Cult Lead- 
er Jim Jones led 912 of his fol- 
lowers in a grisly mass 
murder-suicide. 

Last week a federal jury in 
San Francisco found Layton 
guilty of conspiracy and aiding 
and abetting the murder of 
Ryan. He could face life im- 
prisonment. Said Fred Lewis, 
who lost 27 members of his 
family in Jonestown: “Ill 
make a lot of people who lost 
relatives feel better that some- 
one got convicted.” 


Fasting 
To Death? 


The unkempt, gray-bearded 
man might pass for any other 
homeless inhabitant of La- 
fayette Square Park, across 
from the White House. But the 
leaflets he passes out say other- 
wise: CHARLES HYDER, PH.D 
AND FASTING. Hyder, 56, an 
astrophysicist and former 
NASA researcher, says he will 
starve himself to death to dra- 
matize his call for dismantling 
all nuclear warheads by the 
year 2000. Once 310 Ibs., Hy- 
der has lost a third of that 
weight after more than 70 days 
on salt and water. If the Gov- 
ernment does not meet his de- 
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Balboa Park's pigeons leave a mess 


mands, he insists, “I'll die. T 
know what moves the system.” 
Though the Administra- 
tion has so far ignored Hyder, 
24 physicists, including Nobel 
Laureate Sheldon Glashow, 
| joined in a one-day sympathy 
fast with him and signed a let- 
ter in support of his goals, 
though not of his tactics. “I 
hope he decides not to fast to 
his death,”’ said Glashow, 
“Maybe then he can live to see 
his dreams come true.” 


WASHINGTON 
Trivia 
Trove 


Ronald Reagan is not the only 
beleagured President suffering 
from unwanted public scruti- 
ny. Last week Richard Nixon 
conceded another round in his 
twelve-year battle to keep his 
presidential papers from the 
public. Following congressio- 
nal directives, the National 
Archives released 1.5 million 
pages, the first of several 
batches of documents from the 
former Chief Executive's col- 
lection. While the papers, all 
unrelated to Watergate, pro- 
vided insight into Nixon’s poli- 
cies on school desegregation 
and antiwar protests, they 
were also a trivia trove of the 
appalling, embarrassing and 
absurd. For example, the pa- 
pers include a 1969 note from 
Aide Patrick Buchanan (now 
Reagan’s Director of Commu- 
nications) advising Nixon not 
to meet with the widow of 














| Martin Luther King Jr. in At- 





lanta because many people 
“believe Dr. King was ... the 
devil incarnate.” 

The Archives will soon an- 
nounce rules on access to Nix- 
on’s Watergate-era files, a move 
certain to meet opposition from 
the former President. If the en- 
tire collection of 40 million 
pages is made public, the Nixon 
presidency will be the best docu- 
mented in US. history. It will 
take 4,000 hours just to listen to 
all the President's tapes. 





Empty 
Nests 


In the heart of San Diego lies 
Balboa Park, 1,150 acres of 


| trees and historic landmarks 


where pigeons love to roost. In 
fact, so many pigeons have 
made Balboa Park their home 
that when city officials began 
renovating older buildings, 
they discovered more than a 
foot of droppings in some 
places. The waste damaged 
buildings and posed potential- 
ly serious health risks for peo- 
ple. Says Park Manager Mar- 
cia McLatchy: “We had to do 
something about the birds, but 


| we didn’t want to shoot or 


strangle them.” The solution: 
twice a year, the city will feed 


| the birds corn spiked with a 


birth-control compound. In 
two years, as older birds die 
and are not replaced by nes- 
tlings, the pigeon population is 
expected to fall by half. 


a 
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World 





DIPLOMACY 


Strong Aftershocks 








Reagan s deepening troubles worry friends and delight foes 


During the two years of 
Watergate, many foreign- 
ers never really under- 
stood its near paralyzing 
grip on US. public attention. They as- 
sumed that the scandal was nothing much 
more than politics as usual. Many Euro- 
peans, for example, thought Americans 
were being unsophisticated, moralistic 
and, above all, naive to force a President 
to resign over what looked to them like a 
minor matter. The scandal now rocking 
Washington—involving as it does seem- 
ingly hypocritical diplomacy, arms deals 
and the secret funding of a guerrilla 
army—is much more comprehensible to 
the rest of the world, even if some of its 
features seem as bizarre in Perugia as they 
do in Peoria 

The question that dominated foreign 
ministries in capitals around the world 
last week, as the Iran-contra scandal con- 
tinued to explode, was whether it would 
have the same kind of disabling effect on 
Ronald Reagan's presidency as Water- 
gate had on Richard Nixon’s. That was a 
matter of great concern to both friends 
and foes, but particularly to U'S. allies. 
“There is a basic given within the NATO 
alliance,” said a French official. “This is 
that we rely on the solidity of the Ameri- 
can regime.” His unspoken point was 
that, temporarily at least, this basic stabil- 
ity has come into question. 

In most outward respects, Washing- 
ton was carrying on its foreign affairs in 
an orderly fashion. U.S. and Soviet nego- 
tiators held a special four-day round of 
arms talks in Geneva aimed at narrowing 
differences before the next extended bar- 
gaining session, scheduled for January. 
Though Max Kampelman, the chief U.S. 
negotiator, announced only “limited” 
progress, he found the Soviets ready to do 
business as usual. Defense Secretary Ca- 
spar Weinberger traveled to Brussels to 
attend a meeting of his NATO counterparts 
and turned up in Paris to defend Reagan’s 
secret dealings with Iran. 

The allies proved reluctant to say any- 
thing officially about the mounting crisis. 
At a European Community summit in 
London last week the twelve leaders 
agreed to avoid criticizing Washington. In 
France, an assistant to Premier Jacques 
Chirac said, “We don’t intend to add the 
least little grain of salt” to the Reagan 
Administration’s wounds. West Germa- 
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ny’s Siiddeutsche Zeitung succinctly 
summed up the mood of allied capitals by 
comparing it to “the sound of embar- 
rassed coughing.” 

Privately, however, Europeans were 
incredulous at what they considered the 
sheer naiveté of U.S. officials, notably 
President Reagan. Said a French official: 
“Everybody knows that Iran is the one 
country where American public opinion 
simply would not tolerate compromise.” 
One West European foreign policy official 
expressed amazement at the sloppiness of 
the operation’s organizers, wondering 
that “if it was handled this badly, how will 
they handle other matters?” 

The most obvious victim was USS. 
diplomatic credibility, especially on the 
subject of dealing with terrorist regimes. 
Washington has been critical of some al- 
lies for failing to support U.S. measures 





against state-sponsored terrorism, nota- 
bly the American bombing raids on Libya 
last April. In light of Reagan’s willingness 
to trade weapons for Iranian help in se- 
curing the release of U.S. hostages, it will 
be more difficult to ask for cooperation in 
the future. Editorialized Bonn’s General- 
Anzeiger: “It will take a long time before 
the leading power in the West can credi- 
bly champion the stringency of joint stan- 
dards for combating terrorism.” 

Despite the atmosphere of normality 
in Geneva, there were signs that the Iran- 
contra affair could indeed affect super- 
power relations. Coming on top of Rea- 
gan’s decision to violate the unratified 
SALT II arms treaty, the scandal has evi- 
dently prompted the Kremlin to allow So- 
viet commentators to attack Reagan per- 
sonally, something that was avoided in 
the recent past. Georgi Arbatov, head of 
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ies, called the scandal “a truly cinematic 
story out of second-rate Hollywood films, 
in which Ronald Reagan has been fea- 
tured for years.” 

Some USS. officials fear that the Soviets 
will seek to exploit Reagan’s problems by 
either driving a harder bargain or refusing 
to agree to any arms pact for the next two 
years. These concerns are rarely voiced in 
Western Europe, which is still in shock 


| over Reagan's willingness at Reykjavik to 


discuss deep—and possibly even total— 
cutbacks of U.S. nuclear weapons on the 
Continent without first consulting NATO al- 
lies. Such a move would force them to base 
their defense primarily on conventional 
weapons, in which they are considerably 
outclassed by Warsaw Pact forces. 

The delivery of U.S. weapons to Iran 
upset a variety of equations in the volatile 
Middle East. For one thing, it violated 
Washington's professed neutrality in the 
six-year-old war between Iran, which is 
not an Arab state, and Iraq, which is. 
Since the Iraqi cause is supported by most 
other Arab states, the arming of its enemy 
was widely viewed as anti-Arab. 

Iranian officials initially could barely 
conceal their glee over the Reagan Ad- 
ministration’s discomfort. Speaking to a 
group of government officials, Ayatullah 
Ruhollah Khomeini thanked them for 
causing what he sarcastically called “the 
great explosion that has occurred in 


| Washington’s Black House.” More re- 


cently, however, Muslim fanatics have 
criticized government officials for agree- 
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the Institute of U.S. and Canadian Stud- | ing to deal, however tentatively, with the 


“Great Satan.” Last week a somewhat de- 
fensive President Seyed Ali Khamene’i 
accused the U.S. of using the arms deliv- 
eries and the involvement of Israel, offi- 
cially an enemy of Iran’s, in a campaign 
to “damage [our] reputation and dignity.” 

The arms shipments were a particu- 
larly galling slap in the face for Jordan’s 
King Hussein, whose most recent attempt 
to buy U.S. weaponry was turned down by 
the Reagan Administration as politically 
too risky. Leaders of other moderate Arab 
States, who live in daily fear of the brand 
of radical Islamic fundamentalism that 
Iran is sworn to export, were appalled 
that Washington would consider giving so 
much as a bow and arrow to Tehran. Last 
week, in an interview with the semioffi- 
cial Cairo daily Al Ahram, Egyptian Pres- 
ident Hosni Mubarak predicted that the 
arms deal will lead to “grave conse- 
quences” in the Middle East. 


hough Israel served as Washing- 
ton’s pipeline in the Iranian arms 
shipments, its government came 
under little criticism domestically 
for dealing with Iran. The Jewish state 
has tried for years to maintain good rela- 
tions with non-Arab nations in the Mid- 
die East. But Jerusalem was dismayed at 
the Administration’s allegation that Isra- 
el was also involved in the transfer of 
funds for the contras. Fearful that any as- 
sociation with the contra scheme could 
undermine Israel's strong support in Con- 


gress, Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir last | 





week took the unusual step of publicly dis- 
puting a high U.S. official and denied that 
Jerusalem was in any way involved in 
that part of the operation. 

Nowhere was the scandal played as 
such unabashedly good news as in Nica- 
ragua, whose Marxist-led Sandinista gov- 
ernment hoped it would be a major blow 
to the chances of continued U.S. support 
of the contra guerrillas. President Daniel 
Ortega claimed the Sandinistas had 
known all along that the U.S. was con- 
ducting a campaign to keep antigovern- 
ment forces supplied in defiance of con- 
gressional prohibition. The Sandinistas 
hope the prohibition, lifted in October af- 
ter Congress voted to send $100 million in 
US. aid over the next year, will be 
clamped back on. 

Contra \eaders fear that could hap- 
pen, and quickly. Congress must certify 
that the first installment of the $100 mil- 
lion was properly spent before voting on 
the second in February. Says a contra offi- 
cial in Central America: “They could cut 
us off then, if the decks are still running 
with blood in Washington.” U.S. allies in 
Honduras and El Salvador would be pro- 
foundly disappointed by any such move, if 
only because it would prove that there is 
no continuity to Washington’s policy in 
the region. At a time when the US. is try- 
ing to repair its foreign policy, that is 
hardly the message the Reagan Adminis- 
tration wants to send to Central America, 
or anywhere else. —By William R. Doerner. 
Reported by John Borrell/Mexico City and 
BJ. Phillips /Paris 
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Anxiety on the Eve of a Cease-Fire 


The nation gets ready for a truce with the Communists 


eing the woman President in a country 

known for the macho style of its poli- 
tics has been a special burden for Corazon | 
Aquino. One of the most spiteful put- 
downs she had to endure during her cam- 
paign for the presidency early this year 
was Ferdinand Marcos’ contention that a 
woman’s proper place was in the bedroom 
Last week she savored some sweet re- 
venge. Speaking before a group of busi- 
nesswomen in Manila, she referred to the 
deposed Marcos as the “first male chau- 
vinist to underestimate me,” though pre- 
sumably not the last. Then Mrs. President, 
as she now likes to be called, added feistily, 
“It is not I who have been consigned to the 
bedroom of history.” 

Aquino spent a good part of the week 
cleaning up the mess left after the firing of 
another man who had underestimated 
her, former Defense Minister Juan Ponce 
Enrile. Having dismissed Enrile a fort- 
night ago after accusations that he was 
plotting against her, she was now slowly 
revamping her Cabinet at the urging of her 
armed forces Chief of Staff General Fidel 
Ramos and other military leaders. Aquino 
had earlier announced the removal of 
Natural Resources Minister Ernesto Ma- 
ceda and Public Works Minister Roga- 
ciano Mercado, whose ministries had been 
accused of corruption. Last week she add- 
ed Minister of Local Government Aqul- 
lino Pimentel to the list, though she kept 
him in the Cabinet as a special adviser on 
national affairs. Aquino also reportedly 
accepted the resignation of Labor Minis- 
ter Augusto Sanchez. 

The President admits that the Cabinet 
cleaning has not been easy. Addressing a 
conference of military commanders, she 
noted that the shake-up “involved men 
who were loyal and devoted friends of my | 








late husband’s. They served me well. But 
the call of national unity required me to re- 
move them.” She continued, “I tell you 
this, for you too have had friends that duty 
required you to change. I tell you this be- 
cause you, more than anyone else, under- 
stand that duty and country must come 
first, for the soldier as well as for the com- 
mander in chief.” 

The military’s role will be particularly 
crucial starting this week, when a 60-day 
truce with Communist rebels goes into ef- 
fect. The army has been suspicious of pos- 
sible Communist moves during the cease- 
fire and has been making contingency 
plans to counter them. The new Defense 
Minister Rafael Ileto called on the armed 
forces last week to remain united and be 
prepared either to cooperate with the in- 
surgents if a “constructive situation” de- 
velops or to take “armed action if and 
when the talks break down.” An early fail- 
ure of the truce is not unlikely. Last week 
the outlawed Communist Party called the 
cease-fire period “much too short and the 
obstacles still too great” to lead easily toa 
negotiated settlement 

Most observers in Manila believe the 
Communists would like to participate in a 
coalition government. In fact, there is al- 
ready speculation about possible alliances 
involving the Communists for the elec- 
tions set for next spring. At the same time, 
however, the Aquino government has em- 
phasized that it would never be a party to 
such a coalition. The President has even 
avoided a meeting with Communist 
cease-fire negotiators, her spokesman 
Teodoro Benigno explained last week, be- 
cause the aim of the organization they 
represent is “to topple the government by 
revolution.” By William E. Smith. Reported 
by Richard Hornik/Manila 








SOUTH AFRICA 


Dashed Hopes 
Scuttling a well-laid plan 


t looked to many like the last, best hope 

for peaceful change in racially torment- 
ed South Africa. Since last April delegates 
from 39 groups of blacks and whites from 
a wide political spectrum had been meet- 
ing in Durban, the main city of the coastal 
province of Natal, to find a way to trans- 
form the province from white minority 
rule to some form of multiracial govern- 
ment. In a land where passions run high 
and tempers are often short, they thought 
that successful power sharing in Natal 
might become a model for a national 
solution 

Last week, only two days after the 
conference issued a 33-page proposal for 
constitutional reforms, the prospect of 
change received a crushing blow. Stoffel 
Botha, Natal’s ruling National Party boss, 
rejected the reforms, saying they failed to 
protect Natal’s whites from “domination” 
by blacks. The last, best hope seemed des- 
tined to meet the same fate as so many 
other attempts to achieve racial harmony. 
The white opposition Progressive Federal 
Party, which had participated in the con- 
ference, termed the rejection “a reaction 
from bigots who seem to have a death 
wish for South Africa.” 

The Natal conferees had proposed a 
merger of white-dominated Natal and 
black-ruled KwaZulu, the government- 
designated Zulu homeland that is located 
inside Natal’s borders. The area would 
then be ruled by a two-chamber parlia- 
ment. One body would be based on “one 
man, one vote,” which would mean black 
control and result in a black prime minis- 
ter. The other would guarantee an equal 
number of seats to blacks, Indians, Eng- 
lish speakers and Afrikaans speakers 
Provisions to safeguard white rights, 
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Disappointed: Zulu Leader Buthelezi 7 
A bold proposal gets slapped down 
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} OR AL! MM CCHEVY S-10 BLAZER. 
AMERICA'S FAVORITE 
SPORT UTILITY VEHICLE. 
It's funny, but a lot of people 
who never imagined buying an 


S-10 Blazer are now satisfied 


owners of one. Then again, it's 
not so strange when you consider 
© all the advantages S-10 Blazer 


offers. Like the flexibility of a station 
wagon. The comfort of a pas- 
senger car. And the toughness 
of a Chevy truck. In both 2WD 
and 4x4 form, S-10 Blazer's com- 
bined assets make it a practical 
alternative to conventional 
automobiles 


INSTA-TRAC 4X4. 
Used to be 4x4 just wasn't 
that practical. Had to stop and 
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hassle with all kinds of equip- 
ment just to get it in gear. But 
S-10 Blazer's patented Insta-Trac 
makes 4-wheel- 
INg aS easy aS 
shifting an auto- 
i matic trans- 
mission. Stan- 
dard on S-10 
Blazer 4x4, Insta-Trac lets you 
shift from freewheeling 2WD to 
4x4 High and back without 
stopping. This shifting advantage 
is not available on Bronco II or 
any imported sport utility vehicle 


ELECTRONIC FUEL- 
INJECTED POWER. 

Both S-10 Blazer's standard 
2.5 Liter Tech IV engine and the 
optional 2.8 Liter V6 are elec- 
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tronically fuel injected. EFI 
FLECTRENIE Means you'll get 
(J 4 a smoother flow of 
fuetiection OWEr ON demand 
But mostly, it means your engine 
starts. On hot, muggy afternoons 
At high altitude, where the air 
is lean. And on cold, damp 
mornings 


ROOM FOR CARGO. 

Inside S-10 Blazer there's 
room for practically anything, 
including your sense of fun 
Behind S-10 Blazer's optional rear 
bench seat, there's space for up 
to 28.1 cu. ft. of cargo. Fold the 
available rear seat forward and 









open up to 67.3 cu. ft. of carrying 
capacity. A drop-down tailgate 
and swing-up lift-gate make load- 
ing and unloading easy. 

Chevy S-10 Blazer. For all 
practical purposes, there's really 
nothing like it 
Tires supplied by various manufacturers 


GM Let's get it together 
buckle up 














4 minutes a day. 28 minutes a week. 


2 hours a month. 1,344 hours in a lifetime. 


Make the best of it. 





Most people see shaving 
as something that you do 
for a few minutes a day. But 
at Braun, we see shaving 
as something you do for a 
lifetime 


Which is why we've 
designed our shaver's thin 


profile to fit the contours 

of your face as comfortably 
as your hand. And why the 
rubber knobs on our grip 
actually quiet motor noise, as 
well as provide a firm hold. 
Our rechargeable shavers 
charge in an hour instead of 


the usual twenty-four; and 

perform equally well with or 

without a cord. Even our 

foil is ultra-thin and platinum 

coated to help provide 

a closer, smoother shave. 
This comprehensive 

approach to shaving has 


made Braun the best-selling 
foil shaver in the rest of 

the world. Now it's finally 
available in America. And 
not a Moment too soon. 


Designed to perform better. 
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while allowing for eventual black rule, 
were also included. Dr. Oscar Dhlomo, a 


| black delegate to the congress, called the 


proposals “South Africa’s last chance for 
peaceful negotiations on reform, not only 
in Natal but for the whole country.” 
White and black South Africans who 
believe that racial change is inevitable 
had hoped to demonstrate in Natal that 
apartheid could be dismantled by ballots 
rather than bullets. The province, al- 
though it has a low proportion of whites, 
seemed an auspicious testing ground. Re- 
lations between the 569,000 whites, 6 mil- 
lion blacks, 675,000 Indians and 95,000 
mixed-raced coloreds are better than in 
South Africa’s three other provinces. A 
majority of Natal’s whites are of British 
background and are generally regarded 
as more liberal on racial issues than 
Dutch-descended Afrikaners. Moreover, 
many whites respect the Zulus for their 
strong tribal loyalty, resourcefulness and 
reputation as fierce warriors. Zulu Chief 
Mangosuthu Buthelezi, who would proba- 
bly be the Prime Minister in a racially 
mixed government, is popular with many 
whites because he supports capitalism 
and opposes violence. Such positions have 
cost him the backing of more militant 


| blacks. 


Co participants included mod- 
erate business, church and _ political 
groups, as well as officials of the all-white 
Natal provincial council and blacks from 
largely self-governing KwaZulu. The rul- 
ing National Party sent observers but did 
not participate in the sessions. The meet- 
ings in which the reforms were drawn up 
became known as the Indaba, the Zulu 
word for meeting. 

The proceedings, however, were de- 
nounced by radicals in both the black and 
white camps. Black nationalist groups such 
as the banned African National Congress 
and the multiracial United Democratic 
Front, which insist on black majority rule 
rather than power sharing, heaped scorn 
on the Durban deliberations. Two far-right 
white groups, the Conservative Party and 
the Herstigte National Party, which op- 


pose political concessions to blacks, de- | 


clined invitations to attend 


Despite the condemnation of the 


Natal proposals by the local leader of the | 


ruling National Party, South African 
State President PW. Botha, the party 
head, has been careful not to take a for- 
mal position. The recommendations go 
further than he would wish, but his gov- 
ernment is reluctant to reject them out- 
right for fear of setting off more racial un- 
rest. Said John Kane-Berman, conference 
deputy chairman: “I have no illusions 
about the difficulties of persuading the 
government to accept the plan.”’ The In- 
daba’s proposal for Natal may be dead 
for the moment, but the idea of some 
form of power sharing in South Africa 
will undoubtedly keep coming back again 
and again. —By Wayne Svoboda. Reported by 
Peter Hawthorne/Johannesburg 
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All the Way Back to Square One 





Sikh terrorists stage a massacre, and hopes for Punjab dim 


Dp was falling as the four Sikhs 
climbed into the crowded bus near 
the small town of Tanda. They wore 
rough shawls against the winter cold. The 
bus was hardly under way when the four 
pulled automatic weapons from beneath 
their garments and forced the Hindu driv- 
er to turn onto a lonely country road 
There the gunmen ordered all Sikh 
men—identifiable by their turbans and 
beards—Muslims and women to get off 
the bus. They commanded the remaining 











Postmortem: security forces guard the ill-fated bus and bodies of three victims of the shootings 


Predictably, news of the latest slaugh- 
ter was followed by rioting in New Delhi. 
Days of sporadic incidents culminated in 
confrontations late in the week between 
security forces, Sikh religious zealots and 
Hindu militants, leaving six dead, includ- 
ing three police. Since the beginning of 
the year, more than 500 people have been 
slain in Punjab-related violence. 

Gandhi moved decisively to quell the 
crisis, pressuring Punjab Chief Minister 
Surjit Singh Barnala to.arrest an estimat- 








33 passengers, most of them Hindu, to 
shout the praises of a Sikh terrorist re- 
cently killed in a police shoot-out. Then, 
as the frightened bus riders began to com- 
| ply, the gunmen cold-bloodedly opened 
fire. Twenty-two men died in the fusil- 
| lade. The terrorists escaped with accom- 
plices on motor scooters 

| The events “take us back to square 
one,” said Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi as 
he addressed a tumultuous session of Par- 
| liament the next day. Indeed, the grisly bus 
massacre shattered New Delhi's claims 
that terrorism was on the wane and 
dimmed hopes for future political stability 
in the troubled northwest Indian state. 
Sikhs, who make up 2% of the Indian pop- 
ulation but form a majority in Punjab, have 
long wanted greater autonomy from the 
central government in New Delhi. But 
even before the Indian army’s bloody 1984 
invasion of the Golden Temple in Amrit- 
sar, Sikhdom’s holiest shrine, an extremist 
minority had agitated violently for the cre- 
ation of an independent state. Shortly after 
the temple assault, Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi, Rajiv’s mother, was gunned down 





by her Sikh bodyguards. 


Gandhi moved to quell the crisis by demanding the arrests of more than 200 political leaders 





ed 200 Sikh political leaders and extrem- 
ist figures in predawn sweeps. Chief 
among them: Prakash Singh Badal, leader 
of a breakaway faction of the Akali Dal 
party, which rules Punjab state, and Gur- 
charan Singh Tohra, the powerful head of 
the state committee that manages Sikh 
temples. Tohra, who has been accused of 
appeasing terrorists, was detained after he 
announced he would abolish the special 
security force that since last summer has 
prevented the use of the Golden Temple 
as a haven for terrorists. 

Many observers were dismayed at the 
arrests of Badal and Tohra. The daily 
Hindustan Times editorialized that the 
jailings were a “costly blunder” likely 
only to push the two Sikh leaders closer to 
terrorist elements. Gandhi vigorously de- 
fended the arrests, saying the “toughest 
and most aggressive’ measures were 
needed. But by jailing moderate and mili- 
tant alike, the Prime Minister seemed for 
the moment to have abandoned his 25- 
month search for a political solution to 
the Punjab problem. —By Michael S. Serrill. 
Reported by Ross H. Munro and K.K. Sharma/ 
New Delhi 
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MGM/UA HOME VIDEO 
PRESENTS... 


The first movie you saw together. A favorite 
book come to life. The classic your child 
will want to watch with his grandchildren. 
Or the one that makes your grandmother 
twenty-one again. The movie you 
know will always make them laugh. Or 
dance. Or give them a good cry. 
And think of you. This year put their 
favorite star under the tree. MGM 
has powerful, comic, romantic, 
heroic, musical, personal, perfect 
presents for everyone on 
your list. On videocassette. 

Priced from %1495* 
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SOUTH KOREA 


Dam, Double Dam 
Battle of the waterworks 


n the endless propaganda wars between 
North and South Korea, each side is 

constantly conjuring up new security 
threats, real and imagined. The South 
Koreans say the Communist North’s lat- 
est weapon is water—tons and tons of it. 
The dispute involves the Kumgangsan 
Dam, now being built on the North Han 
River near the Demilitarized Zone. The 
facility will produce 800,000 kW of elec- 
tricity and create a reservoir holding 20 
billion gal. of water. South Korea charges 
that if the dam should ever collapse or be 
demolished by the North, the resulting 
flood would be a disaster. Thundering 
down the Han River valley, the water 
would quickly reach Seoul, 80 miles to the 
southwest, threatening the lives and prop- 
erty of millions. MIDDLE EAST 

After groundbreaking ceremonies for . 
Kumgangsan Dam were held in late Oc- The Return of Chairman Arafat 
tober; Sun Korean Deime Mistee | ee 
Lee Ki Baek ominously threatened “self- | A war rages as Palestinian fighters make a comeback 
defensive measures.” The actual South 
Korean response was less menacing: a hatever happened to Yasser Ara- | staged a demonstration at Bir Zeit Uni- 
“counterdam” that would be built 12.5 fat? In the summer of 1982 the re- | versity, in the Israeli-occupied West 
miles south of the North Korean one. | doubtable chairman of the Palestine Lib- | Bank. Restive Israeli troops fired on 
Dubbed the Peace Dam, the $690 million | eration Organization was driven out of | them, killing two youths and wounding 
wall of steel and cement would be the | Lebanon by Israeli invaders, and his | twelve. The next day Israeli soldiers shot 
same size as its northern counterpart and | forces scattered throughout the Arab | and killed a 14-year-old Palestinian near 
thus would be able to stop any flood from | world. The elusive Arafat skipped to Tu- | the city of Nablus after he threw stones at 
i across the DMZ. Its only purpose would be | nisia, where he pursued the P.L.O.’s dip- | them. Once again, tension in the West 
to sit, mutely vigilant, waiting for the | lomatic and military strategies, including | Bank was running high. 
Kumgangsan Dam to collapse. a failed joint peace effort with an old ad- Apart from his desiring to re-establish 

The South Koreans would, of course, | versary, Jordan’s King Hussein. Now | a base in Lebanon, the fighting serves 
rather not build such a white elephant. | Arafat's P.L.O. has returned to Lebanon | Arafat’s purposes by obscuring the differ- 
Last week they appealed to the North tosit | with vengeance. In the bloodiest fighting | ences between his branch of the P.L.O. 
down this week at Panmunjom “to earnest- | since rival Christian factions clashed a | and the Palestinian groups based in Syria 
ly discuss utilization of the resources of riv- | year ago, Arafat is struggling to regain his | Says Arafat’s deputy Khalil Wazir, who is 
ers.” For Koreans the tactical use of water | former stronghold in the strife-torn coun- | better known by his nom de guerre, Abu 
has historical as well as practical aspects. | try. And an array of his enemies—Israel, | Jihad: “All fighters from all factions are 
In the 7th century, General Ulchi Mundok | Syria and the Lebanese Shi'ite Amal mili- | fighting in the same trench for survival.” 
defeated an invasion of 300,000 Chinese by | tiamen aligned with Syria—so far seem | In recent weeks Abu Jihad has met with 
retreating to the flooding Chongchon Riv- | powerless to stop him. | rival Palestinian Leader George Habash 
er near Pyongyang; the waters helped him Day after day last week, Amal mili- | in Moscow, Prague and Algiers in an ef- 
virtually to annihilate the Chinese force. @ | tiamen pounded away at Palestinian | fort to achieve a reconciliation among the 
guerrillas holed up in refugee camps out- | Palestinian groups. The Soviet Union has 
side Beirut, Sidon and Tyre. Off the Leba- | strongly backed the idea. 
nese coast, Israeli gunboats delivered a Syria, on the other hand, regards the 
barrage of rockets at the refugee camps | return of Arafat’s P.L.O. as bad news. Be- 
near Sidon. At least 400 people have been | set by economic problems and rising 
killed and 900 wounded in the savage | Western opposition to Syrian-sponsored 
fighting since Nov. 24, when P.L.O. forces | terrorism, Assad still wants to dominate 
seized strategic hilltop positions from | both Lebanon and the Palestinians. In re- 
Amal defenders in Maghdousheh, 25 | sisting Assad’s efforts, Arafat is working 
miles south of Beirut. In retaliation, Shi- | to reunite the Palestinian factions, though | 
‘ite militiamen mounted a tank-and-artil- | he suspects that the Damascus-based 
lery attack on the Shatila refugee camp | groups may demand his ouster as the cost 
south of Beirut. Arafat promptly appealed | of reconciliation, and he is not ready to 
to Arab leaders to help stop the “danger- | pay that price. Meanwhile, he flits rest- 
ous and beastly aggression,” which he | lessly around the Middle East, directing 
blamed on another old enemy, Syrian | and planning the comeback of the P.L.O. 
President Hafez Assad. Still, after four years in the political wil- 

The Israelis, who had previously as- | derness, Arafat's fighters are back in Leb- 
saulted the Palestinian settlements from | anon, and their enemies are as divided as 
the air, soon encountered troubling prob- | ever. —By William E. Smith. Reported by Dean 
lems closer to home. Palestinian students | Fischer/Cairo 
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TAIWAN 


A Different Way to Play Politics — 





ational elections in Taiwan have long 

been routine affairs. The Kuomintang, 
the dominant political party, regularly 
wins an overwhelming majority in the two 
elected houses, the Legislative Yuan and 
the National Assembly. In the past only in- 
dependent candidates and two small gov- 
| ernment-approved opposition parties— 
which usually support the K.M.T.—have 
been permitted to compete. Last week, 
however, for the first time in 41 years of 
K.M.T. rule, an unsanctioned political 
group, the Democratic Progressive Party, 
successfully challenged the government. 
The party, formed only in September, won 
twelve of 73 open seats in the legislature 
and eleven of 84 in the assembly. It also 
captured about 23% of the total vote. De- 
clared D.P.P. legislator-elect Kang Ning- 
hsiang: “The election proves that we al- 
ready have a strong base of support. The 
K.M.T. will find it impossible to ignore us.” 

The fledgling party’s successes, how- 
ever, made little immediate practical dif- 
ference. The K.M.T.’s iron hold on power 
| remains unshaken, and there is no guar- 
antee that the government will allow the 
D.P.P. to continue functioning. Though 
President Chiang Ching-kuo promised 
last October that he would lift martial 
law, which has been in effect for 38 years, 
and permit the formation of new political 
parties, the changes have yet to be ap- 
proved. But even when they are on the 
books, the D.P.P. could continue to remain 
outside the law because it refuses to meet 

















The opposition gets a chance to challenge the old guard 





| Victorious Candidate Kang Ning-hsiang 


Insisting on the right of self-determination 


| one key government requirement: accep- 


tance of Taiwan as politically indivisible 
from mainland China. The party insists 
that Taiwan residents must have the right 
of self-determination 

Despite this, Chiang’s government 
did not try to prevent the Democratic 
Progressives and other Tangwai (literally 
“outside the party”) candidates from 
campaigning in the election. K.M.T. and 
D.P.P. politicians alike favored free enter- 
prise and Western ties, and both railed 
against pollution and corruption. The fi- 
nal days on the hustings, however, were 
overshadowed by the attempts of Hsu 
Hsin-liang, 48, a Taiwanese dissident in 
exile in the US., to return to Taiwan 

The D.P.P. sent its supporters to 


S| Onstrators, 








Chiang Kai-shek International Airport 
on the day Hsu was due to return for what 
was promised would be a peaceful demon- 
stration. But the scene turned violent after 
2,000 marchers on their way to the airport 
were stopped by a police roadblock. Dem- 
suspected by some of 
being government provocateurs, began 
throwing rocks, and police responded 
with tear gas and water cannons. By the 
time the fracas was broken up, 31 police 
vehicles had been overturned 

As it was, Hsu had never managed to 
get on the plane in Tokyo. Taipei had 
warned all Taiwan-bound airlines not to 
accept any passenger without proper en- 
try documents. Two days later he used a 
false name to get on a flight from Manila, 
but Taipei had been tipped off, and he 
was forced to return on the same plane 

Even many D.P.P. members were dis- 
mayed by the timing of Hsu’s attempted 
return, which was seen as a quixotic effort 
to imitate the tragic return from exile of 
Benigno Aquino Jr. to the Philippines in 
1983. “If he really had our interests in- 
stead of his personal interests at heart,” 
said a prominent D.P.P. leader, “he 
wouldn't be trying to come back now.” 

Party leaders were especially bitter 
when the K.M.T.-controlled press and 
K.M.T. candidates seized upon the riot as a 
sign of the Democratic Progressives’ irre- 
sponsibility. Said D.P.P. Chairman David 
P.C. Chiang: “It may be very hard to 
erase that bad impression.’ The blow to 
the party’s credibility seemed to give 
weight to the assessment of a leading 
diplomat in Taipei: “Not in your lifetime 
or mine would we see the K.M.T. lose 
power.” By Edward W. Desmond. 


| Reported by Donald Shapiro/ Taipei 
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China’s Fear of the Bikini 


FF the judges, muscle definition and mass symmetry were ev- 
erything. But for most of the 5,000 Chinese spectators who 
jammed the sports coliseum in Shenzhen recently to see 46 female 
body builders compete, the appeal was far simpler: the ever so 
brief costumes that showed off more of the feminine form than 
the Chinese have ever before seen in public. 

The bikini has arrived in the People’s Republic. After a year 
of competing in demure, one-piece suits, the country’s female 
body builders are creating a sensation with their new sports uni- 
forms. The first blow for navel liberation was struck in September 
by four competitors at a provincial contest. “A sudden hail of 
deafening screams and whistles broke out,” reported the biweek- 
ly Shenzhen Youth Herald. “The four girls trembled at the center 
of the stage and slowly lowered their heads.” When the hall final- 
ly quieted and the athletes raised their heads to strike their poses, 
the 500 spectators went wild. 

As bikinis kept popping up, traditionalists denounced the 
trend as an “unhealthy wind.” But puritanical worries quickly 
gave way to more practical considerations. Bluntly put, ifC hinese 
women hoped to compete internationally, they would have to 
show a little more flesh. Peking finally came around and ruled 
that bikinis could be worn at the Shenzhen contest. The Chinese 
press soberly hailed the itsy, bitsy swatches as a “great challenge 
to the traditional concepts and remnants of feudal ideology.” An 
appreciative whistle might have made the point just as nicely. 
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World Notes 





Unraveling an 
Unholy Alliance 


Ever since Muslim fundamen- 
talists assassinated President 
Anwar Sadat in 1981, Egyp- 
tian authorities have been jit- 
tery about a resurgence of Is- 
lamic extremism. Last week 
their vigilance paid off. Four 
junior army officers and 29 ci- 
vilians were indicted on 
charges that they planned to 
overthrow President Hosni 
Mubarak in a “holy war.” The 
government said some of the 
plotters, who were arrested last 
April, were allegedly linked to 
the fundamentalist group re- 
sponsible for killing Sadat 

The court action was the 
first official acknowledgment 
since Sadat’s death that funda- 
mentalists had infiltrated the 
army. The case now goes be- 
fore an emergency Supreme 
State Security Court in Cairo 
If convicted, the defendants 
face life imprisonment 





Spies Tell 
Their Tales | 


Was the late Sir Roger Hollis, 
onetime head of Britain’s 
counterintelligence service, 
MIS, really a Soviet mole? Did 
the supersecret agency plot 
against the government of La- 
bor Prime Minister Harold 
Wilson? These are some of the 








The target: President Hosni Mubarak 
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Wright and wife walk to court 


juicier questions reportedly 
raised in Spycatcher, a memoir 
by Peter Wright, who worked 
as an agent for MI5 from 1955 
to 1976. The book, which has 
not been released in Britain, 
has raised a furor because Lon- 
don has blocked publication of 
excerpts by invoking national 
security considerations. 

Attempts to squelch publi- 
cation of Spycatcher abroad, 
however, have not fared so 
well. In September 1985, the 
London government filed suit 
in an Australian court to pre- 
vent release of the memoir. So 
far, the testimony of govern- 
ment witnesses in the case has 
been embarrassingly inconsis- 
tent. British Cabinet Secretary 
Sir Robert Armstrong has ad- 
mitted that he was “economi- 
cal with the truth” on the 
stand. The defense also noted 
that British officials allowed 
Journalist Chapman Pincher 
to publish a book in 1981 that 
contained similar material. 

British efforts to uphold 
strict standards of secrecy were 
set back further last week when 
a Dublin judge rejected the gov- 
ernment’s request to block pub- 
lication in Ireland of One Girl's 
War, a memoir by former MI5 
Agent Joan Miller. 


Crime and 
Punishment 


In 1983 the murder of Prime 
Minister Maurice Bishop of 
Grenada prompted the US. to 
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send an invasion force of 6,000 
troops to the country. Last 
week a final chapter in the 
Grenada story was written. A 
jury in St. George’s, the capital, 
handed down verdicts in the 
trial of 18 former political and 
military leaders implicated in 
the slayings of Bishop and ten 
others 

Security was tight around 
the courtroom as the trial drew 
toa close. Prime Minister Her- 


| bert Blaize reinforced local po- 


lice with small contingents 
from neighboring countries. In 
the end, 14 of the defendants 
were convicted of murder and 
sentenced to hang. Among 
them: former Deputy Prime 
Minister Bernard Coard, his 
wife Phyllis and General Hud- 
son Austin. 


ISRAEI 


When Is a Jew 


Nota Jew? 





It was an insult. Although Isra- 
el’s Law of Return guarantees 
all Jews citizenship, Shoshana 
Miller, 43, a convert to Juda- 
ism, was told when she emi- 
grated from the U.S. last year 
that her status as a Jewish na- 
tional was in question. Reason: 
she had been converted by a 
Reform rather than an Ortho- 
dox rabbi. Interior Minister 
Yitzhak Peretz, himself an Or- 
thodox leader, insisted that 
Miller’s identity card be 
stamped with the word con- 
vert. 

Last week, in a significant 


Asense of relief: Shoshana Miller 


| bundle 











decision for millions of non- 
Orthodox Jews, Israel's Su- 
preme Court annulled the In- 
terior Ministry ruling. Said the 
court: “There are not two na- 
tions—one Jewish and one 
converted to Judaism.” Peretz 
declared he would appeal the 
decision. Said Miller: “A stone 
has been lifted from my head.” 


Frenzy of Fire 
And Blood 


He began by knifing two for- 
mer neighbors in the Bogota 
neighborhood of Alhambra. 
Later he returned to the apart- 
ment he shared with his 72- 
year-old mother and fatally 
shot her. He wrapped the body 
in paper and set the gruesome 
on fire. Then he 
knocked on neighbors’ doors 
and, one by one, shot them as 
they answered. After leaving 
the building, Campo Elias Del- 
gado Morales, 51, strolled to 
the swank Pizzeria Pozzetto 
restaurant, placed an order 
and began reading. 

But the killing spree had 
only begun. After belting down 
three vodkas, Delgado, a Co- 
lombian electronics engineer 
and a Viet Nam _ veteran, 
opened fire again, indiscrimi- 
nately spraying the restaurant 
and its patrons with gunfire be- 
fore police finally arrived and 
shot him dead. At week’s end, 
the motive behind the massa- 
cre remained unclear. The final 
toll: 27 dead and ten wounded. 
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Economy & Business 


Peace for a 
Price at GM 


Perot takes the $700 million and runs 


hey were the odd couple atop the 
world’s largest industrial corpora- 
tion, One was a consummate orga- 
nization man who had risen fast by 
mastering the bureaucracy of a giant com- 
pany, the other a feisty free spirit who had 
built a billion-dollar firm from scratch. For 
two years everyone had wondered what 
would become of the uneasy chemistry be- 
tween General Motors Chairman Roger 
Smith, 61, and H. Ross Perot, 56, the com- 
pany’s largest shareholder 
Last week the answer came: an explo- 


sion that hurled Perot off the GM board of 


directors and into the headlines. At a ses- 
sion that Perot agreed to skip, the other 
members of the GM board voted unani- 
mously to buy back his 11.3 million shares 
of company stock for $700 million. In ef- 
fect, they told the brash Texan that he 
could take his money and his loud mouth 
and go away 

Yet the partnership had once seemed 
so promising. Both men shared the same 
vision and goal: to use technology to thrust 
General Motors boldly into the 21st centu- 
ry. When GM in 1984 bought Dallas-based 
Electronic Data Systems, the computer- 
services firm that Perot had 
founded, Smith was trying to 
inject high-tech know-how 
and a can-do spirit into a 
stodgy company. But the job 
of grafting an entrepreneurial 
operation onto a highly de- 
partmentalized, regimented 
and unionized organization 
proved to be more trouble- 
some than anticipated 

More important, Perot 
demanded much greater au- 
tonomy for EDS than Smith 
was prepared to grant 
When Perot became impa- 
tient with the pace of change 
at GM and began carping 
publicly about the need to 
“nuke the GM system” and 
“teach an elephant to tap- 
dance,” the clash of person- 
alities and cultures became 
increasingly intolerable 
Ominously for Smith, the 
dispute threatened to esca- 
late into a battle for control 
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of GM. Says a source close to the 
conflict: “The question for the 
board was how it could have good 
corporate governance with two 
chief executive officers.” 

Perot’s sudden resignation from 
the GM board and from the chair- 
manship of EDS created an instant 
uproar and raised new uncertain- 
ties about the future of the troubled 
company. Wall Streeters questioned 
the economic wisdom of GM's pay- 
ing so much money to jettison an in- 
house critic. Pundits quipped that 
Smith had paid a hefty “ransom” to 
free himself from his adversary—a refer- 
ence to last week’s revelations of Perot’s 
financial support for National Security 
Council efforts to ransom American hos- 
tages held in Lebanon. One of Perot’s as- 
sistants dubbed the GM payoff “hush- 
mail.” Shareholders, meanwhile, were 
outraged that GM paid about $60—or 
twice the going market rate—for each of 
Perot’s series E shares. One stockholder 
Abraham Duman of Highland Park, IIl., 
filed a suit against GM, claiming that its 
directors had violated their fiduciary re- 





After the bo 








ard meeting, Smith looked like a winner 


ACLASH OF 


sponsibility by paying such an enormous 
sum to Perot 

The timing of the deal could hardly 
have been worse: GM is coming offa third 
quarter in which it suffered an operating 
loss of $338.5 million, and it has an- 
nounced a drastic slimming-down pro- 
gram that will close ten plants and part of 
another over three years, affecting 29,000 
employees. Last week, just after GM 
handed over nearly three-quarters of a 
billion dollars to Perot, the company an 
nounced that its November sales were 
down 9.4% from the same 
month a year ago. As a re- 
sult, the company said it 
would scale back production 
in three more plants in the 
coming months, laying off 
another 4,500 workers out 
of its current payroll of 
812,000 

Many GM watchers 
were surprised that a gutsy 
character like Perot seemed 
to back away from a fight 
But Perot maintains that he 
never wanted to take charge 
of GM. This year he came to 
believe that his differences 
with GM’s management 
were irreconcilable, and he 
decided that getting out 


Installing a dashboard 
at a plant in Detroit 
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| the future, under penalty ofa 


. cuLTUREs EDS 


Working at consoles in 
a Texas computer center 





Perot called the deal “morally wrong” 


would be preferable to being caught in a 
dispute that, as Perot put it, “drags on and 
drags on.” It was he who first broached the 
idea of the buyout last June. The idea was 
discussed briefly and then dropped 

But the atmosphere at GM did not 
improve, and Perot’s lawyer brought up 
the buyout again in November. If Perot 
eventually had to go, he wanted to be sure 
that he got his money before the begin- 
ning of 1987, when tax reform would raise 
the rate on capital gains. By this time, GM 
was more than eager to get rid of Perot. 
The directors had even con- 
sidered dismissing him from 
the board without buying his 
shares, but rejected the idea 
because, according to a 
source close to the delibera- 
tions, they feared a “bloody 
civil war.” On Nov. 25, after 
2% weeks of negotiations, 
Perot and GM settled on a 
price for his shares and 
worked out the details of the 
deal. One of the more curi- 
ous terms was that Perot 
agreed not to criticize GM in 


$7.5 million fine. Infractions 
would be judged by a three- 
person committee, com- 
prised of Perot’s personal 














attorney, a GM executive and 
a third party agreeable to 
both sides. 

Perot already seems in dan- 
ger of having to pay the penalty. 
After the agreement was an- 
nounced, he appeared to have 
mixed emotions and maybe 
even some second thoughts. At a 
press conference in Dallas, he 
declared that the buyout was 

“morally wrong.” Said He: “$700 
million will buy you a brand 
spanking new world-class, state- 
of-the-art car plant and the jobs to 


put the money in escrow for two 

weeks to allow GM's directors 

time to reconsider their decision, 

but the board said it had “no in- 

tention” of doing so. In any case, 
Perot maintained that his depar- 
ture would not solve GM’s prob- 
lems. “GM shot the messenger,” he 
told TIME. 

At the heart of the dispute was 
the relationship between EDS and 
GM. The two have become closely 
linked: EDS runs all GM’s comput- 
erized operations, from processing 

paychecks to programming robots on 

assembly lines. But in the original 

merger agreement Perot had insisted 

that he and EDS be granted a highly 

unusual degree of independence. He 
did not want the parent company to audit 
EDS. Moreover, he demanded that EDS 
be allowed to maintain a different pay 
structure from GM’s—one that called for 
greater variation in salaries and bonuses, 
to give EDS employees better incentives 
for good performance. It galled top GM 
Officials that some of their EDS counter- 
parts were making more money than they 
were. Finally, some GM units thought 
that EDS was charging the parent compa- 
ny too much for computer services. “The 
fundamental problem,” said a member of 
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go with it.” Perot said he would | 








GM’s board, “was that Ross could never 
accept the fact that he had sold EDS and 
would not be able to maintain the level of 
autonomy that he was used to.” 

For his part, Perot became publicly 
critical of a management philosophy that, 
he believed, put too much of the burden of 
cost cutting on blue-collar workers while 
preserving such executive perquisites as 
private dining rooms and chauffeur-driv- 
en limousines. Chairman Smith fired back 
with some broadsides of his own. Perot’s 
office, he complained to the Detroit Free 
Press, “makes mine look like a shanty- 
town. He has a Gilbert Stuart painting 
hanging on the wall.” Said Smith: “[Perot] 
is a different type of guy than we are in 
GM. He is very independent. He is the 
type of guy that would saddle up his horse 
and ride to Iran to rescue people.” 


ome industry experts thought that 

Smith was justified in driving Perot 

away. Said Bernard Addo, an auto 

analyst for Manhattan’s Argus Re- 
search: *Perot may have been a skillful en- 
trepreneur, but entrepreneurship and 
team management are two different 
things. Perot was hurting GM's stock by 
publicly bashing the company’s manage- 
ment.” Other observers were appalled at 
the buyout. GM officials got rid of Perot, 
contended Mary Anne Devanna, director 
of research at the Columbia Business 
School Management Institute, “to protect 
their own hides. Their careers, big bonuses 
and fancy perks all depend on maintaining 
the status quo. GM isin trouble, and sooner 
or later it will have to find a Ross Perot to 
dig itself out of its problems.” Keith Crain, 
publisher of the weekly Automotive News, 
seemed disappointed at the turn of events 
Said he: “It’s a sad day for GM. Ross Perot 
up to now was a hero to the common man, 
but he’s just had his mouth stuffed with 
millions of dollar bills.” 

GM may not have heard the last of 
Perot. Although Lester Alberthal Jr., the 
. president of EDS, has now 
= been named the new chief 

executive to run that compa- 
ny, Perot will stay on with 
the title of founder. He in- 
tends to keep an office in 
Dallas and an eye on things 
“I'll be here as long as they 
need me,” said Perot. GM 
may fear that if it shoved 
Perot completely out the 
door, many important EDS 
executives would follow 

No longer, though, will 
Perot sit on GM’s board and 
offer suggestions on how to 
manufacture cars more effi- 
ciently in the high-tech age 
With or without Perot, the 
biggest challenge facing 
Roger Smith remains the 
same: to prove that he can 
turn around GM's sagging 
fortunes. —By Janice Castro. 
Reported by William J. Mitchell/ 
Detroit and Richard Woodbury/ 
Dallas 
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Need a Rescue? Call Ross 


i e says he is the kind of guy who likes to “stir things up.” 
No one who has marveled at the freewheeling and 
shrewdly eccentric career of H. (for Henry) Ross Perot will 
argue with that description. The blunt-spoken, impulsive 
founder of Electronic Data Systems, who managed last week 
both to goad mighty General Motors into an expensive ¢s- 
trangement and get his name involved in Washington’s 
Iran-contra scandal, has been variously called a dictator, a 
superpatriot and an inspiring, unassuming employer-philan- 
thropist. He is also one of America’s wealthiest men. His 
scrappy individualism and spectacular feats of corporate 
derring-do are the stuff of John 
Wayne-style legend and its 
modern equivalent, a television 
mini-series (NBC’s May On 
Wings of Eagles). Says a close 
Perot friend, Dallas Oilman 
Tom Meurer: “Ross likes to car- 
ry banners where nobody else 
will.” Agrees Perot's sister Bette: 
“Ross feels you don’t manage 
people, you lead them.” 

Perot (pronounced Puh-roe) 
was born in hardscrabble Texar- 
kana, Texas, the son of a cotton 
broker and horse trader. He 
likes to relate that he began 
busting broncos for money at 
age eight. As a teenager, he de- 
livered newspapers on horse- 
back in Texarkana’s black 
slums. In 1949 he enrolled at the 
U.S. Naval Academy, where he 
was inspired by the can-do regi- 
mentation of the military. But 
after a four-year minimum 
Navy hitch, he resigned to join a 
firm synonymous with the kind 
of corporate bureaucracy Perot 
now claims to disdain, IBM. 

Perot says he knew so little 
about IBM that at first he 
thought it made only typewrit- 
ers. Soon better informed, he be- 


came a Dallas-based computer The adventurous entrepreneur at his Dallas headquarters 


supersalesman whose order 

books bulged so quickly that IBM put a cap on his commis- 
sions. In 1962, after five years, he founded EDS with $1,000 
in capital as a company to process computerized data for 
other businesses. EDS quickly found a niche processing med- 
ical-insurance forms for Blue Cross and Blue Shield of Tex- 
as. In 1968, when Perot took his firm public, its revenues 
were $7.7 million. He managed to persuade underwriters to 
float less than 10% of the company’s stock for a price that 
was 118 times earnings. He kept most of the rest of the shares 
and was deemed a billionaire, at least on paper, by age 39. 
Now he is believed to be worth at least $2.5 billion. 

Perot instilled a version of military-influenced behavior 
at his Dallas EDS headquarters that prevails to this day. Says 
a Wall Street analyst: “Perot used to run the company like it 
was his own private militia.” But Perot also fostered a spirit 
of no-frills egalitarianism that inspired high standards and 
fierce loyalty from his workers. Executive parking spaces 
and other perks were banned; Perot and the managers ate in 
the EDS cafeteria. Perot has described the EDS operation as 
a place where “people are treated as full partners.” But he 
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has also said, “I’m used to being able to say something once, 
in a whisper, and have committed guys around this country 
go make it happen.” 

Perot soon started trying to make big things happen. In 
1969 he hired two Boeing 707s to carry Christmas gifts to 
American prisoners of war in North Viet Nam. The Com- 
munists did not cooperate, but Perot’s reputation as a quixot- 
ic adventurer was born, The same year, he sent 152 spouses 
and children of missing servicemen to the Paris peace talks 
in a failed bid to parley with North Vietnamese negotiators. 
Starting in 1971, Perot launched a rescue bid on Wall Street 
by buying two failing brokerages and sinking $100 million 
into their revival. That effort failed in 1974. Perot, said a 
Dallas business associate, “enjoys a nightmare situation.” 

The biggest nightmare situa- 
tion of all came after two EDS 
managers were jailed in Tehran 
amid the revolutionary chaos of 
1978. While bargaining with the 
tottering regime of the Shah for 
his men’s release, Perot orga- 
nized a commando team from 
among his EDS employees and 
hired a former Green Beret colo- 
nel, Arthur (“Bull”) Simons, to 
lead an improbable rescue mis- 
sion. Incredibly, it succeeded. 
| Perot’s operatives persuaded a 
revolutionary mob to storm the 
jail where the EDS men were 
held, then spirited the Ameri- 
cans 500 miles to safety in Tur- 
key. Perot’s feat was popularized 
by Novelist Ken Follett in the 
best seller On Wings of Eagles 
and by the NBC mini-series of 
the same name. Perot was invit- 
ed to serve (from 1982 to 1985) 
on President Reagan’s Foreign 
Intelligence Advisory Board. 

Perot has slain dragons clos- 
er to home. In 1979 Texas Gov- 
ernor Bill Clements asked him 
to lead a local campaign against 
drugs. Perot spent more than $1 
million of his own money on the 
effort, which resulted in laws 
that permit seizure of drug run- 
ners’ assets. In 1983 he was 
named head of the Texas Governor's Select Committee on 
Public Education. In a 14-year fight, Perot prodded the leg- 
islature to install teacher-competency tests and a “no pass, 
no play” rule for high school athletes. The chairman of the 
state board of education labeled Perot a “dangerous man.” 

Whatever else he is, Perot is a committed philanthropist. 
Through the Perot Foundation, he has donated more than 
$100 million, much of it to causes in the Dallas area. Sub- 
stantial amounts of money have been targeted for education 
projects and other bootstrap programs for minorities. Mean- 
while, Perot and his family (he and Wife Margot have five 
children, ages 15 to 28) live unassumingly in one of Dallas’ 
affluent neighborhoods. Most of his evenings are spent quiet- 
ly at home. To cut stuffy out-of-towners down to size, Perot 
has been known to take them for lunch to smoky, crowded 
barbecue joints populated by local good ole boys. Says Perot: 
“Positions and titles aren’t important to me. Results are.” 
More often than not, he seems to feel, a daring, decisive 
move is the best way to get those results. —By George Russell. 
Reported by Richard Woodbury/Dallas 
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Taxing Job 





| Nakasone’s crusade for reform 


4é y last and greatest reform,” Prime 

Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone 
calls it. When he steps down from his 
post, as he is expected to do next fall, he 
hopes to leave behind at least one lasting 
legacy: a comprehensive reform of Ja- 
pan’s tax system. Last week his goal 
seemed within reach as Japan’s ruling 
Liberal Democratic Party approved a 
plan to overhaul the tax code from top to 
bottom. The party will submit the propos- 
al to Japan’s Diet early next year. Much 
like this year’s revamping of the U.S. tax 
code, the new program aims at dramatic 
cuts in income taxes to make the system 
both more just and less complex. It would 
represent the first real reform of the Japa- 
nese tax code in 36 years. 

For individuals the top tax rate would 
drop from 84% to 65%, while for corpora- 
tions the maximum rate would decline 
from 52.9% to less than 50%. Total sav- 
ings: $27.5 billion. The reform will simpli- 
fy the system by reducing the number of 
tax brackets from 15 to six. To help make 


| up for the loss in revenue, the plan out- 


lines a new maximum 5% value-added 
tax, which is similar to a sales tax, and 
recommends a 20% levy on interest from 
savings. For the first time in 66 years, in- 
terest on small savings accounts would 
be taxed. 

Tokyo's short-term goal, of course, is 
to give a boost to the country’s sagging 
economy. Japan’s gross national product 
is expected to grow this year by just 2.3%, 
its lowest level since 1974. The govern- 
ment believes a cut in income taxes will 
spark not only consumer spending but 
business investment. At the same time, 
however, Nakasone wants to reduce Ja- 
pan’s $840 billion national debt. To that 
end, the sales tax and savings-interest 
levy are expected to generate revenues of 
$28 billion. 

The tax plan could also begin to re- 
duce Japan’s mammoth trade surplus and 
thus ease frictions with Western nations. 
The Japanese surplus with the US. is ex- 
pected to reach a record $57 billion this 
year, up from $50 billion in 1985. The cut 
in income taxes should encourage Japa- 
nese consumers to buy more imports. The 
value-added tax applies only to goods 
manufactured in Japan, which means 
that imports could become more competi- 
tive. U.S. Treasury officials said they were 
pleased with the tax-reform proposal. It 


| represents a fundamental step for Japan 


away from subsidizing savings at the ex- 
pense of consumer spending. 
Nakasone’s plan enjoys a good 
chance of passage. Reason: his Liberal 
Democratic Party controls 307 out of 512 
seats in the Diet’s lower house and 144 out 
of 252 in the upper chamber. Still, strong 
opposition has already surfaced, especial- 
ly to the imposition of new taxes. In last 
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The Prime Minister looks for alegacy 
Trying to stimulate a sagging economy. 








July’s general election, Nakasone prom- | 


ised that he had “no idea of introducing a 
large-scale” sales tax. While the Prime 
Minister will maintain that a 5% levy 
does not qualify as “large-scale,” many 
Japanese consumers will resent the bur- 
den nonetheless. Some lawmakers are at- 
tacking the plan on more general 
grounds. Says Diet Member Shigeru Aoki: 
“The problem with this package is that it 
has no philosophy. It calls for tax reduc- 
tions on the one hand and tax increases 
on the other.” 

Serious tax reform, in any country, al- 
ways arouses serious passions. Passage of 
such a sweeping program will be a su- 


| preme test of Nakasone’s political will, 


skill and power. a 


= 
Storm Brewing 
A stock probe jolts Guinness 
Oo ne early morning last week, two in- 
spectors from London’s department 


of trade and industry arrived unan- 
nounced at the West End headquarters of 





| a major British corporation. They de- 


manded to see the company’s books. 
Within hours, rumors had linked the un- 
usual investigation to disgraced Wall 
Street Arbitrager Ivan Boesky, and a 
whiff of panic spread throughout the Lon- 
don Stock Exchange. By the end of the 
day securities listed in the closely watched 





| ernment is serious about putting London's 





|| dealing as a thoroughly pernicious prac- 


Financial Times index had dropped in 
value by 1.5%, or nearly $6 billion. Thus 
began for London’s City a week that rap- 
idly worsened. 

At the center of the turmoil was Guin- 
ness PLC, brewer of Ireland’s national 
beer and one of Britain’s oldest (founded 
in 1759) and most respected firms. Fol- 
lowing an announcement that the depart- 
ment of trade was examining unspecified 
“circumstances suggesting misconduct” 
connected with the company, Guinness 
share prices dropped precipitously. A rec- 
ord 19 million shares changed hands on 
Monday alone, at one point wiping nearly 
$500 million off the company’s market 
value, By Friday the stock closed at $4.13 
a share, off more than 12% for the week. 

Uncertainty added to the fears. 
Starved for facts from the authorities, no- 
body—not even Guinness—seemed to 
know what the trade department's probe 
was all about. “I know of no reason why 
the department has decided to investigate 
Guinness, absolutely none,” said Chief 
Executive Ernest Saunders. “My con- 
science is clear.” 

But by midweek it was apparent that 
the inquiry was focusing on a series of un- 
usual stock transactions that had sur- 
rounded a bitter takeover fight earlier this 
year for control of the Distillers Compa- 
ny, makers of Gordon’s Gin and Johnnie 
Walker scotch. Two companies were bid- 
ding for Distillers, Guinness and a super- 
market chain called the Argyll Group. 
Both bidders had offered Distillers’ share- 
holders a mix of stock and cash. But 
shortly before the contest was over, a sud- 
den and mysterious flurry of trading 
raised the value of Guinness’s stock while 
lowering Argyll’s. Its offer thus sweet- 
ened, the giant brewery acquired Distill- 
ers in April for $3.8 billion. 

Boesky may have been involved in the 
takeover fight, but his role is unclear. He is 
rumored to have held $100 million worth 
of stock in Distillers, and at one point he 
talked to representatives of the Argyll 
Group about what he could do to help their 
efforts. More intriguing, perhaps, are re- 
ports that the U.S. Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, which nabbed 
Boesky for illegal insider trading in the 
US., delivered a packet of information to 
the London investigators shortly before 
their Guinness probe was launched. 

One thing is certain: the British gov- 





financial house in order. The usually dor- 
mant trade department has announced no 
fewer than three major investigations in 
the past month. Last week it issued a new 
summons against Geoffrey Collier, one of 
London’s leading securities brokers, for 
allegedly using privileged knowledge ofan 
impending takeover for his personal prof- 
it. Said Corporate and Consumer Affairs 
Minister Michael Howard: “No one can 
be in any doubt that we regard insider 


tice. . . that we are determined to do all in 
our power to root out.” B 
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If you like to run against the wind... 








You're ready for an Audi. 





An Audi driver seldom worries about which way the 
wind is blowing. 


It isn't that an Audi isn't susceptible to 
the wind. Like all cars, Audis have to deal with head winds 
tail winds and crosswinds alike. 


But, unlike most cars, the Audi 5000S has been engineered 
to offer as little resistance to the wind as possible. 


Which puts the owners of the 5000S in a rather enviable 
position. The car they bought for its good looks just happens 
to be one of the most aerodynamically efficient luxury 
sedans in the world. 


Holding fast to the Audi philosophy of ‘challenging 
conformity,’ the engineers at Audi were able to fashion an 
automobile with the incredibly low drag coefficient of 0.32. 
In fact, virtually everything about an Audi is designed to 
reduce drag. From its flush-mounted windows to its aero- 
dynamically correct alloy wheels, the Audi's shape, even 
though it's been brazenly copied, still not only runs against 
the wind, but also outsmarts it. 


Couple that shape with front-wheel drive (which Audi 
pioneered over half a century ago) and our optional 
Anti-Lock Braking System (ABS) and the result is o car that 
handles responsively. Stops precisely. And slips through 
the wind quietly 


If you're now in the process of deciding which German 
performance sedan best suits you— the Mercedes, BMW 
or Audi—we urge you to test drive an Audi 5000S. 


And experience for yourself the feeling of running 
against the wind. 




















The Boss’s Thunder Road to Riches 








| Springsteen Live gives the rock star's wheel of fortune a spin 


| | t may not fit neatly into a stocking, but 

Bruce Springsteen & the E Street Band 
Live/ 1975-85 is sure to wind up under a 
lot of Christmas trees this year. Since Co- 
lumbia released the landmark five-record 
album last month, it has been selling as 
quickly as stores can get it in stock. 
Springsteen Live became the first album 
to debut at No. | on Billboard magazine's 
best-sellers chart since Stevie Wonder put 
out Songs in the Key of Life a full decade 
ago. Retailers signed up for an unprece- 
dented initial shipment of 1.5 million 
Springsteen record, tape and compact 
disc sets, but those copies sold so fast 
that the stores have ordered 1.85 million 
more. Since the 40-song package sells for 
$20 to $30, vs. about $8 to $10 for a typical 
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record or tape, Springsteen Live is expect- 
ed to bring in more revenues—perhaps 
$450 million—than any other album ever 
recorded. 

That is an incredible and somewhat 
ironic financial feat for the man known as 
the Boss, a Freehold, N.J., native who 
learned how to play the guitar by listening 
to the radio. In the eleven years since he 
first gained national attention, the bus- 
driver’s son and blue-collar rock poet who 
sings of hard times, dying towns and stub- 
born dreams has become much more than 
a legendary performer. Bruce Spring- 
steen, 37, is one of the most potent money- 
making machines in the history of enter- 
tainment. His earnings possibly eclipse 
even Michael Jackson’s income, which 
derives from records, videos, concerts, 
toys, dolls and Pepsi ads. But, unlike Jack- 
son, Springsteen has always refused to do 
product endorsements, thereby forgoing 
| at least $10 million worth of offers. 

Exactly how much money pours into 
the pockets of Springsteen’s trademark 
Levi's is one of the most closely guarded 
secrets in show business, but some esti- 


mates are possible. Record-industry ex- 





perts figure that the Boss is entitled to roy- 
alties of between $5 and $6 for every copy 
of Live sold. If so, he made more than $7.5 
million the first week it was out. Should 
the album meet industry expectations and 
sell 15 million copies, Springsteen will 
earn $75 million or more as his share. 


previous albums, of which 38 million 
copies have already been sold. Born in the 
U.S.A., accounting for 18 million of the 
sales, has netted him $25 million or more. 

Springsteen can gross as much as 
$1 million a day from live performances at 
invariably sold-out concert halls and stadi- 
ums. “There is no performer today who 
can sell more tickets than Bruce Spring- 
steen,” says Rock Promoter Bill Graham. 


The 15-month Born in the U.S.A. tour, 
which ended in October 1985, drew more 
than 5 million fans to 156 concerts in elev- 





Singing, dancing and raking in millions: the Boss cleans up on sold-out concerts, souvenir T shirts and hit records 


en countries, generating ticket sales of | 


about $90 million. Springsteen’s probable 
share: $50 million. 


ate receipts are not the only reward of | 


touring. According to San Francisco- 
based Winterland Productions, which 
handles merchandising for Springsteen, 
fans ata U.S. concert spend an average of 
$5 to $6 on souvenirs. Among the items: 
$15 T shirts, $5 posters and $2 buttons. 
Total merchandising sales for the last tour 
were at least $25 million, of which Spring- 
steen is thought to have received more 
than $8 million. 

Even if he never cut another record or 
played any more concerts, Springsteen 
would go on earning substantial income 
as long as his songs are popular. As writer 
and music publisher, he earns royalties 
whenever his tunes are played on the ra- 
dio, as music videos, in jukeboxes or by 
other performers. According to Gloria 
Messinger, managing director of ASCAP 
(the American Society of Composers, Au- 


| 


thors and Publishers), which tabulates the 
airplay of songs and collects royalties for 
writers and publishers, Springsteen may 
ultimately earn more than $1 million in 
such fees from the songs on the Live al- 
bum alone. Says Messinger: “He is one of 
the ten most-played songwriters. He is 
keeping company with Irving Berlin, Cole 
Porter and George Gershwin.” 

What does Springsteen do with all 
that money? For one thing, he has a well- 


| developed social conscience. He donated 
Fans are still buying Springsteen’s seven | 


$1.5 million of his earnings from the 
last tour to such charities as shelters 
for the homeless, an unemployed-steel- 
workers’ group and food banks. A spokes- 
man for the Vietnam Veterans of Ameri- 
ca says that the organization might not 
exist today if it had not been for Spring- 
steen’s early, generous and consistent sup- 
port. Two weeks ago, Springsteen donated 
an undisclosed sum to a New Jersey food 
bank to pay for the distribution of free tur- 





keys to the poor for the holidays. 

Springsteen's known charitable con- 
tributions, substantial though they are, 
amount to only a small fraction of his in- 
come. What he does with the rest is a mys- 
tery to almost everyone except the staff of | 
Breslauer, Jacobson and Rutman, the Los 
Angeles accounting firm that discreetly 
handles many of Springsteen’s business 
affairs. At the firm’s elegant quarters on 
Wilshire Boulevard, a TIME reporter was 
warned that he would be “thrown out of 
the office” if he persisted with questions 
about the Boss’s finances. 

The singer owns an apartment in 
Manhattan, an estate in Rumson, N.J., 
and a home in Los Angeles. But he appar- 
ently disdains yachts, private jets and 
most of the trappings of the super-rich. At 
the Los Angeles recording session for We 
Are the World \ast year, as the other rock 
stars were arriving with their entourages 
in limousines, Springsteen strolled up 
alone. The Boss had flown in from a con- 
cert in Syracuse and rented a car at 


the airport. —By Janice Castro. 
Reported by Scott Brown/Los Angeles and 


Jeanne McDowell/New York 
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Business Notes 





McHale and Bird show their stuff to Wall Street 


Some Inquiries 
About Tripping 


As chairman of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, Ed- 
win Gray once chartered a 
plane to see his dying father 
when no commercial flights 
were available. Cost: nearly 
$14,000. His wife Monique 
spent close to $12,000 on air 
travel, hotel rooms and meals 
while accompanying Gray on 
business trips. The problem: 
these bills were paid with in- 
dustry funds provided by the 
twelve regional banks of the 
FHLB system. Last week Gray 
said he had personally repaid 
the full $26,000 tab. 

Questions have also arisen 
about the fact that bank-board 
employees received travel ex- 
penses from the regional banks 
as well as from the private U.S. 
League of Savings Institutions 
The Office of Government 
Ethics last Week called for an 
investigation of the U.S. 
League payments to see if 
bank-board officials had com- 
mitted any crimes 


Celts Score on 
The Big Board 


Superstar Larry Bird thought 
the stock was overpriced. For- 
ward Kevin McHale feared 
that the shares were too sus- 
ceptible to injury. But when 








8 
3 





the Boston Celtics went public 
last week—the first time that a 
major league sports team has 
had its own listing on the New 
York Stock Exchange—the 
action on the floor was intense. 
All 2.6 million shares, repre- 
senting a 40% stake in the 
franchise, sold out the first day, 
raising $48 million. 

The Celts seem to know 
their business. They have won 
16 of 40 N.B.A. champion- 
ships, including the 1985-86 ti- 
tle, and filled every seat in the 
Boston Garden for 279 consec- 
ulive games. Nonetheless, 
many Wall Street pros are bet- 
ting against BOS, as the team is 
listed on the ticker. Share 
prices opened at 18%, slightly 
below the expected range of 19 
to 21, and dribbled lower. By 
week’s end, the score on the 
Big Board had dropped to 18. 
One reason: fears that since 
Boston is on top, the team and 
its stock have nowhere to go 
but down 


HOTELS 


A Suite Deal 
For $20,000 


The penthouse suite in San 
Francisco’s posh Fairmont 
Hotel & Tower has served oil 
sheiks, Hollywood stars and 
every U.S. President since Ei- 
senhower. Now it has a new 
distinction: renting for $20,000 
a night during the Christmas 


| season, the suite has become 


the world’s most expensive ho- 
tel accommodation. 


Champagne, caviar, a butler and breakfast in bed 





The eight-room suite— 
which boasts a private eleva- 
tor, a main salon (where the 
U.N. charter was drafted in 
1945), four fireplaces, three 
bedrooms with gold-fixtured 
baths and a dome-topped li- 
brary with secret passage—can 
be reserved on a no-frills basis 
for $5,000 a night. The new, 
record price is for a holiday 
package that includes three 
chauffeured Rolls-Royces, a 
dinner for 20 with strolling vio- 
linists, round-the-clock butler 
and chambermaid service, pri- 
vate bartender, free-flowing 
beluga caviar and Dom Peéri- 
gnon champagne, and break- 
fast in bed. Checkout time, 
please note, is still 1 p.m. 


FARMING 


Fertile Fields 
Of Ginseng 


How can farmers boost their 
sagging income? They can get 
out of surplus crops like wheat 
and into something really dif- 
ferent, like raising llamas or 
growing ginseng. That, at least, 
was the advice given 5,500 


| farmers from 42 states who 





ful Farming magazine 


gathered last week in Des 
Moines for Adapt 100, a con- 
ference sponsored by Success- 
that 
presented 100 novel ideas for 
ailing farms 

One speaker showed how 
eight deer can be raised for 
venison at the cost of feeding 
one cow. Other topics covered: 
growing garbanzo beans, con- 
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Takeover target with no taste 


verting corn into lighter fluid 
and raising edible snails and 
crayfish. The farmers were in- 
terested, though some were 
skeptical. “A lot of good ideas 
got thrown around here,” said 
Ed Ackerman of Minnesota. 
“But the bottom line is profit 
Anybody can raise a crop, but 
you can’t succeed unless you 
can sell it.” 


Bucks for 
Rude Yuks 


| Of all the magazines in the 


| Known universe, 


few are 
dumber, ruder or more taste- 
less—and proud of it—than 
the National Lampoon, circu- 
lation about 300,000. The lat- 
est issue features “I Temporar- 
ily Returned from the Dead 
and Went to Caroline Kenne- 
dy’s Wedding,” by Aristotle 
Onassis. National Lampoon's 
parent company, curiously 
known as National Lampoon 
Inc., lost $750,000 last year. 
That makes it remarkable that 
the firm has become a takeover 
target. In the past two weeks 
three suitors have bid up to 
$11.3 million. 

Why the sudden passion 
for half-wit humor? Well, Na- 
tional Lampoon has also pro- 
duced a sometimes tasteless 
but usually funny series of 
movies. The biggest: National 
Lampoon's Animal House, 
which netted the firm $13 mil- 
lion. Lots of businessmen can 
giggle over that. 
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On Feb. 24, 1980, 
a little known 
United States hockey team 


won the Olympic 
Gold Medal 

at exactly 1:38 p.m. 
Bulova 

watch time. 








Every minute of every day 
is special to someone. 
Bulova has been 
measuring the minutes 
of our lives, large and small, 
for over 100 years. 


BULOVA. 
IT’S AMERICA'S TIME. 


© Copynght 1986, Bulova Watch Company 
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Law 











hree years ago, the nation’s most infa- 

mous child-molestation case erupted 
in the Los Angeles suburb of Manhattan 
Beach. Seven teachers and administrators 
at the prestigious McMartin Preschool 
would eventually be indicted on hundreds 
of counts of child sexual abuse. There 
were tales of drugs, bondage and the muti- 
lation of animals. 

As bizarre as the stories seemed, an- 
other chilling possibility was yet to be 
raised; that none of it had happened at all. 
In January, after an 18-month prelimi- 
nary hearing that was the longest in Cali- 








Prosecutor Stevens: he told his story 


fornia history, a judge ruled that the pros- 
ecution of the seven could go forward. But 
a week later District Attorney Ira Reiner 
dropped all charges against five of the de- 
fendants, calling the evidence against 
them “incredibly weak.” The two remain- 
ing accused, Raymond Buckey, 28, and 
his mother, Peggy McMartin Buckey, 60, 
were to be tried last month. Now their day 
in court has been postponed and the case 
against them thrown into turmoil by the 
only element the tale seemed to lack, a 
touch of Hollywood. 

In September Screenwriter-Producer 
Abby Mann (Judgment at Nuremberg, 
The Atlanta Child Murders) handed to the 
defense 30 hours of taped conversations 
involving himself, his wife Myra, and 
Glenn Stevens, a former member of the 
prosecution team who is working with the 
Manns on a book and a film about the 
case. Based on those tapes, the defense 
now asserts that the prosecution acted im- 
properly by withholding important evi- 

















Hollywood Tapes and Testimony 


A chilling sexual-abuse case takes a strange turn 





the Buckeys are asking to have all re- 
maining charges dropped or, failing that, 
to have the D.A.’s office removed from 
the case. Meanwhile, Stevens, the man at 
the center of the upheaval, could face le- 
gal troubles of his own. 

The 34-year-old lawyer left his job in 
the D.A.’s office last January, after leak- 
ing to the press that there was dissension 
on the prosecution team over the sound- 
ness of the case. The charges against the 
defendants are based mainly on inter- 
views with the children and physical 
traces of sexual activity; no other sub- 
stantial corroboration like pornographic 
photos, was uncovered. Under cross-ex- 
amination during the hearing, the chil- 
dren’s stories seemed to Stevens to unrav- 
el. He came to agree with the defense that 
an expert on child sex abuse had asked 


| leading and suggestive questions during 


pretrial investigations. “They're contami- 


| nated kids,” argues Stevens. 


Soon after leaving his job, Stevens was 
approached by the Manns with a book- 
and-movie contract. They saw him as a 
leading character, they said, perhaps 
played by Robert Redford—an ambitious 
lawyer but one whose conscience would 
not let him use a tainted case to advance 
his career. During long hours at the 
Manns’ home in Beverly Hills, Stevens 
spilled his thoughts into a tape recorder. 
That material, it was agreed, would be 
considered confidential until after the 
trial. But some of what Stevens was saying 
seemed as if it might help the defense. 


e€ mentioned strange conversations 

with the woman (her name has not 
been made public) who set the McMartin 
case in motion by complaining that her 
two-year-old son had been molested. In her 
talks with Stevens, he said, she claimed 
that she had been followed and that her 
dog had been sodomized. “I mean it’s real- 
ly beginning to be pathetic,” Stevens says 
on the tapes, adding, “She had accused her 
husband of molesting the child.” The wom- 
an, he concluded, was a “banana truck.” 
Questions about the mental state of the 
boy's mother had also been raised by a let- 
ter mentioning witches and Satanism that 
she wrote to the D.A. in February 1984, a 
month before the seven defendants were 
indicted. Stevens claims to have been sur- 
prised when the Manns told him they had 
learned that the letter had not been made 
available to the defense. In criminal cases, 
evidence tending to support the innocence 
of the accused must be shown to his counsel. 

In early September, after being ad- 
vised by their lawyers that they might be 
withholding vital information, the Manns 


dence, among other things. Lawyers for | turned over the tapes to the defense with- 
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out clearing their action with Stevens. 
Later they gave them to the state attorney 
general’s office. “We had no choice,” says 
Mann. News of the tapes distressed par- 
ents of the 13 children involved in the 
case. A lawyer for the families has asked 
the state attorney general to investigate 
whether Stevens violated a state law that 
bars a prosecutor from assisting in the de- 
fense of a case in which he had been in- 
volved. Others question whether he im- 
properly used confidential information 
gained while working in the D.A.’s office. 
For its part, the prosecution claims that 
Stevens, motivated by money, has lied 
about his role in the case. They say he 
himself was responsible for the handling 
of the letter in question, and that no one 
else in the office knew about it until after 
he left his job, when it was found in his 








Producer Mann: he took it to the defense | 


files. Stevens counters that the letter 
should have been turned over before he 
joined the prosecution team in April 1984. 

Despite Stevens’ charges, D.A. Reiner 
maintains, “there is strong, compelling 
evidence that the two are guilty.” Wheth- 
er Buckey and his mother will benefit 
from the disclosures is still to be decided. 
The personal costs of the McMartin case, 
however, have already been high. Ray- 
mond Buckey, who has been in jail for 33 
months without bail, said on 60 Minutes 
last month that the sexual-abuse scandal 
had already ruined his life and that of his 
family. “They've burned a scarlet letter 
on me that I can never get rid of,” he said. 
The McMartin parents must endure the 
dark question of whether their children 
have been grievously misused by abusive 
teachers or overeager prosecutors. “Who's 
going to survive McMartin?” Stevens 
glumly inquires. “Who's going to come 
out unscathed? Nobody.” Perhaps the 
film will do well. 


— By Richard Lacayo. 
Reported by Michael Riley/Los Angeles 
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Without stereo sound, 
a great picture is only a great picture. 
Panasonic TV with stereo sound. 


Watching Miami Vice on an ordinary TV isnothing — every nuance of a National Geographic Special. 


like watching Miami Vice on this Panasonic High- Plus it's designed with tomorrow's technology in 
es, Resolution Stereo TV. Its stereo sound seems to mind. It can handle up to 480 lines of super-sharp 
© propel the picture beyond the screen. Watch Friday resolution. That's more resolution than you need 
z Night Videos on this Panasonic TV and suddenly today. But you'll be ready for the future. 
— you'ré.not just watching a concert, you're right So why settle for just ordinary TV when you 
in the middle of it. Watch NFL Football in stereo can experience Panasonic High-Resolution 
and you'll feel every bone-crunching tackle. Stered TV. modelshown CTH-2690R. TV Pictute Simulated. Stereo where available 3 
This Panasonic TV has a square-cornered  } 
‘ @@ 26" (meas. diag.) Data Gradepicture tube. It reveals Panasonic. ; 
a) every spine-tingling detail of The Twilight Zone, i just slightly ahead of our time. F 
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] THE PANASONIC LAS VEGAS PRO-AM 
APRIL 29-MAY 3. 1967. SEE (T ON NBC 
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Range and Power 


A president who speaks softly and carries a big stick. A designer whose 
styles are Japanese in origin, Western in spirit, global in impact. A yacht 
race Down Under for glory —and revenge. 

TIME gets you thinking. With reporting that 
ranges wide and digs deep. Essays that nudge the mind. 
Reviews as sparkling as the arts they celebrate. 

Range and power. In our journalism. In our 
audience. 23 million men and women with the vision— 
and the means — to seek out quality. In the magazine 
they trust, in the goods and services they buy. 

TIME. All that matters —this week, every week. 
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A TROPICAL MOON, 
A SLEEPY LAGOON, 
AND TWO COLADINAS 
BETWEEN YA. 
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Hawk on high in California: a bird’s-eye view of the art of skateboarding 


All hawks can fly. This one 
can do a heart-stopping double 
somersault in midair and then 
land on a tiny, moving plank of 
wood. But ask Tony Hawk, 18, 
what it takes to pull off an in- 
imitable skateboard stunt and 
he blithely answers, “You just 
get the courage up and do it.” 
That combination of aggres- 
sive athleticism and laid-back 
languor—lassitude with atti- 
tude—has propelled the lanky 
6-ft. blond from Carlsbad, 
Calif., to the front of the pro- 
fessional skateboarding pack 
Hawk (his real name) has won 
all three of the National Skate- 
board Association titles previ- 
ously awarded and is expected 
to roll past the competition for 
a fourth this weekend at the 
N.S.A. championships in Ana- 
heim, Calif. Hawk turned pro 
three years ago, and since then 
his aerobatic antics have ap- 
peared in a Mountain Dew 
commercial, Italian and Japa- 
nese TV shows about him, and 
the films Thrashin’ and Police 
Academy IV. His income is 
soaring toward six figures, and 
a skateboard and a line of 
sports clothing bear his name 
What does hé like to do with 


| his downtime? Well, a little 

| surfing, and “I really like just 

| going out and skating alone,” 
he says. “It’s my favorite thing 
to do.” Totally rad, dude 








His driving, hard-edged 
drumming for the Rolling 
Stones has made him rock’s 
premier percussionist, but it 
may surprise some fans to 
learn that Charlie Watts was 
stomping at the Savoy long be- 
fore he ever got his ya-yas out 
Watts, 45, who grew up in 
England listening to the gos- 
pel-tinged music of Cannonball 
Adderley and Art Blakey, had al- 
ways dreamed of organiz- 
ing an old-style jazz or- 
chestra, but it was not 
until last year that the idea 
came together in a big 34-piece 
way. Last March in London, 
the soft-spoken stickman and 
his new group (including two 
other drummers) recorded an 
album, The Charlie Watts Or- 
chestra: Live at Fulham Town 
Hall. Last week Watts plus 33 
took off on a nine-day, five-city 
tour of the Northeastern U.S 
and Canada to mark the rec- 
ord’s release. So what do Char- 


; 





lie’s rock-’n’-roll mates think 
of his swinging sideline? “Keith 
[Richard] and Mick [Jagger] love 
it,” he reports. “There’s no real 
difference between rock and 
jazz. We don’t analyze the mu- 
sic; we just play it 


As they spat and spark, so 
does Moonlighting shine. But 
even when the TV cameras are 
not shooting Cybill Shepherd and 
Bruce Willis, the atmosphere on 
the set of the ABC hit series is 
getting, well, just a wee bit vola- 
tile. Stories of temper tantrums 
and jealousy between the stars 


are making the rounds in Hol- 
lywood. Perhaps to get away 
from it all, Shepherd and Willis 
have stepped up the moonlight 
ing they do when they are not 
doing Moonlighting. Willis, who 
has been known to croon a note 
or two on the series, will be 
making like the New Jersey 
Bruce on an album to be re- 





Watts happening: the Rolling Stones’ drummer taking a bow with his band in New York City 
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leased next month, tentatively 
tiled The Return of Bruno; an 
HBO special of the same name 
follows in February. As for his 
acting career, his first starring 
film role is in Blind Date, due 
next spring 

Shepherd has not exactly 
been idle either. She is prepar- 
ing to do a movie during the 
1987 hiatus between Moon- 
lighting seasons and is plan- 
ning a new record album. Per- 
haps not so coincidentally, 
Shepherd attended the 20th 
anniversary party for the Na- 
tional Organization for Wom- 
en in Los Angeles last week 





Separate ways: Shepherd for NOW; Willis belting it out for later 


She posed coyly on a piano 
and then delivered a speech 
noting the virtually unlimited 
career opportunities for wom- 
en in the 1980s. Maddie would 
certainly approve. But what 
about David? —By Guy D. Garcia 


On the Record 


Amy Carter, 19, Brown Univer- 
sity sophomore and daughter 
of Jimmy Carter, on her arrest 
while protesting CIA campus 
recruiting in Amherst, Mass 
“IT haven't really been thinking 
about the jail part; I've just 
been thinking about the trial 
itself. Whatever happens, I’m 
sure I can handle it.” 


Shirley Temple Black, 58, on the 
appeal of her own movies and 
those of Rin-Tin-Tin’s: “Peo- 
ple in the Depression wanted 
something to cheer them up, 
and they fell in love with a dog 
and a little girl.” 


























Press 





[Different Degrees of Candor 





Soviets cover home more openly, but the West is another stor ‘y 


oe“ television viewers who 
watched the news one night 
last month glimpsed something ex- 
traordinary. There, on the screen, 
appeared scenes of a drug bust in 
Moscow, complete with pictures of 
needles and an unidentified white 
powder. While the camera showed 
police rushing into an apartment 
and arresting its occupants, an an- 
nouncer explained how the sus- 
pects had tried to hide the goods, 
but to no avail. 

That report is just one more 
example of Soviet Party Leader 
Mikhail Gorbachev's policy of 
glasnost, or openness, in the media. 
Over the past year the state-run 
press has been exploring the prob- 
lems of Soviet society with 
unprecedented candor, discussing such 
once forbidden topics as drug abuse, pros- 
titution and urban blight. In addition, 
newspapers and TV have covered the 
kinds of national catastrophes—an earth- 


and the sinking of a Soviet submarine- 
that were once hushed up. 





quake, an attempted airplane hijacking 
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On the news program Vremya: strikes, protests and bombings 





Few glimmers of glasnost have pene- 
trated Soviet press treatment of the outside 
world, however. Capitalist countries are 
still routinely described as being plagued by 


unemployment, labor strife and racism, 
while news of the East bloc consists largely 
of stories about factory openings and trade 
agreements with Moscow. In one issue last 
week, Pravda, which usually devotes two of 
its six daily pages to foreign news, 
carried items about a student strike 
in France, a protest in India over the 
handling of the Bhopal disaster, a 
“crisis in the rightist camp” in Spain 
and a controversy about a book on 
the British intelligence services. 
Much of the international cov- 
erage focuses on the U.S., but there 
is a more heavy-handed slant on 
some stories than on others. After 
U.S. News & World Report Corre- 
spondent Nicholas Daniloff was 
arrested as a spy in Moscow in late 
August, TASS declared he had been 
“caught red-handed” and that “it 
would seem proper that his bosses 
should still their tongues out of 
shame.” The Soviet news agency 
used the episode as an opportunity 
to lambaste the CIA, reminding 
readers how the agency “prepared such 





subversive acts as the intrusion of a South 


Korean Boeing aircraft into Soviet air- 


space or the assassination attempt on the 
Pope, later falsely claiming that Bulgaria 


was involved.” 
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Accounts of the Reykjavik summit, 
albeit dense with rhetoric, tended to stick 
closer to the facts. If a story continues to 
have mileage as a propaganda vehicle, 
however, the Soviets are reluctant to drop 
it: two months after the Iceland meeting, 
the press is still explaining why Ronald 
Reagan’s Space Defense Initiative should 
be curtailed and blaming the U.S. for the 
arms race. 

Under Gorbachev, news is reported 
more promptly, but the ideological spin 
remains. When National Security Advis- 
er John Poindexter resigned, TASS imme- 
diately carried an announcement, then 
added, “In this way the Administration is 
trying to hush up the scandal over secret 
U.S. arms deliveries to Iran, which were 
carried out on the order of the White 
House.” In a report last week, a Soviet TV 
correspondent in Washington called the 
Iranian affair “shameless and lawless, 
even by American legal standards.” 

When covering U.S. society, the Sovi- 
ets often concentrate on the poor, exem- 
plified by Joseph Mauri, a New Yorker 
who recently rocketed to fame in the 
US.S.R. as a prototypical oppressed 
worker. Last April, although Mauri had 
an apartment and a part-time job, he 
starred in a Soviet TV documentary about 
New York’s homeless. He was then invit- 
ed to the Soviet Union, where he toured 
factories and addressed meetings. Since 
his return to New York City in late Au- 
gust, Mauri has been interviewed repeat- 











edly by Soviet journalists. Last month a 
television crew filmed him complaining 
that he was “literally showered with 
threats” after returning to the U.S. 

Vremya, the country’s nightly news 
show, uses extensive footage supplied by 
satellite from U.S. and European net- 
works, but the pictures lean toward the vi- 
olent: terrorist bombings in Paris, demon- 
strations outside U.S. military bases in Eu- 
rope, prominent Americans arrested out- 
side the South African embassy in Wash- 
ington. Those selective scenes represent 
the height of responsible journalism com- 
pared with a Soviet report, publicized in 
September and repeated by TASS last 
month, that the AIDS virus was produced 
by American germ-warfare experiments. 
fu onetheless, there are signs that for- 

eign coverage is growing less propa- 
gandist. A documentary on Soviet émigrés 
in America aired on state television in Sep- 
tember. Though some of those interviewed 
on the show described the difficulties of 
life in the U.S., others criticized the coun- 
try they left behind. International Panora- 
ma, a weekend news program, last month 
ran a segment praising McDonald’s for its 
fast-food efficiency. “I get angry every 
time I see some scoundrel on television 
talking about how bad everything is in the 
US.A.,” says a senior Soviet official. 
“There is much we can learn from Ameri- 
ca, and that kind of reporting causes igno- 
rance and misunderstanding.” 
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Even direct communication is sprout- 
ing. Moscow TV is experimenting with 
so-called space-bridge shows that link 
US. and Soviet audiences by satellite. In 
November, Russian viewers heard Talk 
Show Host Phil Donahue and his Man- 
hattan audience sharply question Arnold 
Lockshin, the Houston scientist who de- 
fected to the Soviet Union with his family 
in October. “You must know that the KGB 
bugs telephones and rooms in the Soviet 
Union?” Donahue asked Lockshin, who 
had claimed that the FBI had harassed 
him in the U.S. Recently Pravda held its 
first international round-table discussion 
with correspondents from Western publi- 
cations, including TIME’s Moscow bureau 
chief. Though the five-hour meeting was 
unexceptional by Western standards, it 
was a startling departure for the Commu- 
nist Party’s flagship paper, which printed 
a page of excerpts without altering the 
foreigners’ dissenting views. 

Still, as long as the Soviet Union re- 
mains a closed society, the word g/asnost 
in Russian is bound to mean something 
less than openness in plain English. Alex- 
ander Vasinsky, writing in October in Jz- 
vestia, pointed out that openness is “con- 
ceivable only if there are different 
opinions.” But if these are not forthcom- 
ing, he added in a compelling metaphor, 
“openness will turn into a mirror wherein 
one’s own opinion will look lovingly at it- 
self, like Narcissus.” | —By Patricia Blake. 
Reported by James 0. Jackson/Moscow _| 
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Education 


Bargains in Short-Order Courses 





t had been a typically mellow day at 
Manhattan’s New School for Social Re- 
search for Bill Zanker, 26, who was cruis- 
ing through a master’s program in film- 
making. Then came a surprise phone 
summons from his father for lunch. When 
they met, Dad’s message was “Get a job.” 
Every father should have a son who 
listens so well. Zanker did not just get a 
job; within six years he built himself a 
business whose $1 million a month in 
sales put him at the top of one of the fast- 
est-growing sectors in U.S. education. It 
began when he reflected that many of his 
fellow students were not interested in a 
degree but paid hefty fees for credit. “So I 
thought, gee, set up a film school that was 
just for information—quick, and no cred- 
it,” he says. Friends suggested adding a 
pottery class and a course on surviving 
the ordeal of job interviews 
For classrooms Zanker first used bor- 
rowed offices or living rooms, then began 
renting public school rooms at $5 to $10 a 
night. To promote his curriculum, which 
he dubbed the Learning Annex, he took 
$5,000 that he had saved from his Bar 
Mitzvah, printed a course brochure, 
| dressed up as a clown complete with 
whiteface makeup “to differentiate myself 
| from people giving out porn stuff,” and 
handed out the booklets in Grand Central 
station. Then he raced back to a tiny base- 
| ment office in a building just off Central 
Park and waited for the phone to ring 
Ring it did, right off the wall, and the 
Annex was in business. Today 3 million 
Annex catalogs mailed out monthly offer 
short-order evening and weekend study 
programs on everything from boudoir 
photography to computer programming 
to women’s body building. There are 
more than 300,000 adult students in 
twelve cilies coast to coast. A typical 
course like Belly Dancing meets once a 
week for only four weeks—just right, says 
Zanker, for “people who 
don’t have the time or the 
energy to take long-term 
courses and who don’t care 
about credits.” The price 
is right too: an average 
of $40 
“We took a very, very 
boring industry—adult 
education—and we creat- 
ed a little pizazz,” says 
Zanker, who rarely speaks 
below a shout and tends to 
sound like an LP played 
too fast. “Quality educa- 
tion we give, but in a show- 
biz atmosphere,” he adds, 
drawing his legs up be- 
neath him on his office 








The brash Learning Annex puts a fresh face on adult education 


chair and rocking back and forth as the 
words rattle out. “I give an average of 150 
shows a night.” The Annex is not the only 
show of its kind. In the past decade some 
50 similar enterprises have started up, 
from California’s thriving Learning Ex- 
change and Learning Tree to Chicago’s 
Discovery Center to the Open University 


Founder Zanker: first a clown, now a Ziegfeld 


The worst sin is to be boring 


in Washington. Zanker, who takes a mod- 
est $70,000 salary but holds $5.5 million 
worth of Annex stock, sweepingly dis- 
misses the competition as “mom-and-pop 
operations.” He has, however, bought out 
the Open University. “I am the Ziegfeld 
of adult education,” he proclaims 

To lead his classes, Zanker wants no 
regular teachers. “I hated my teachers in 
high school! I hated my teachers in col- 
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Body Builder Nina Schoenbaum shows a class in New York City how to pump up 


|} at least zealots 





lege!” he shouts. To Zanker they commit- 
ted the worst of sins: “They were boring!” 
Instead, he recruits lay professionals—or 
in the subjects offered. 
When he wanted to set up a course in di- 
rect-mail marketing, which he suspected 
might also help him promote the business, 
“instead of paying the consultant the ten 
grand he wanted for the day, we called up 
and said, ‘Why don’t you teach?’ ” Zanker 
says high-priced help frequently succumbs 
to the opportunity of showing off to a cap- 
tive audience for modest stipends (from a 
flat $100 to 30% of the total class fees). 
Among those who have been lured: a heli- 
copter-company president, a real estate 
developer, an estates attorney and a US. 
national-team boxer. Zanker claims he 
can get on the phone in any city and recruit 
a catalog full of teachers within 48 hours. 

Of the Annex’s computer-stored list 
of 10,000 possible courses, many have 
been suggested by volunteers who want to 
play teacher. In 1980 someone tried to 
promote a class on cross-dressing, at 
which even the freewheeling Annex hesi- 
tated. Into the computer files it went, to 
come out in 1985 when Boy George was 
at his peak. Some 40 people signed up 
“Who are we to judge what is crazy or 
not?” shrugs Zanker. Last month in a 
New York City class, three dozen stu- 
dents sat raptly as a fiftyish couple dis- 
closed the Sexual Secrets of the Orient, 
which featured a unison exercise requir- 
ing all present to stick out their tongues 
and move them in various directions, in- 
cluding figure eights 

Zanker cheerfully concedes that such 
sexy studies, plus the simple chance of 
making new acquaintances, constitute 
much of the Annex’s appeal; the “meet 
market,” he calls it. Some 55% of his stu- 
dents are singles. But he points out that in 
today’s economy and self-promotional cli- 
mate, courses like Accounting and How 
to Market Your Ideas for Millions with 
Dr. Fad are outpacing all others in 
popularity 

While Annex vendors in whiteface help 
keep enrollment booming by handing out 
catalogs on street corners, Zanker plans fur- 
_ ther expansions of his em- 
5 pire. This week four new di- 
rectors are in training 
before launching new An- 
nexes in San Francisco, 
Denver, Phoenix and Bos- 
ton. Next year the first over- 
seas Annex will open in 
London, where Zanker may 
lead with How to Find a 
Lover. “They don’t have 
anything like that over 
there,” he says. Next on his 
horizon: Japan. “Anybody 
can be your market!” Zan- 
ker exults. “It can work 
anywhere!” —By Ezra Bowen. 
Reported by John Edward 
Gallagher/New York 
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Environment 





N ine-foot combers bore down 
upon seawalls, crested and 
broke, hurling tons of spume 20 feet 
or higher into the air. Water 
streamed down the windows of 
shoreside high-rises. Inside, chande- 
liers swayed and furniture trembled. 
These vivid scenes were not of a city 
on the Gulf Coast in the midst of a 
hurricane. Instead, the locale was 
Chicago’s lakefront last week, and 
no hurricane was involved. The 
storm was just a late autumn blow. 
The apartment buildings along 
Lake Michigan were deluged for a 
more ominous reason: the water in 
the Great Lakes is rising to record 
levels. This year even minor storms 
may cause major damage. Those 
who live along the shores of what 
constitutes the largest body of fresh 
water in the world are trying desper- 
ately to protect their property, 
dumping sandbags in front of their 








And Now, the Greater Lakes 


As water levels rise to record heights, shore dwellers are swamped 
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Lake Erie batters the southeastern shore of Michigan 


than a year earlier and topping its 20th 
century record of 581 ft., set in 1974. 
Lakes Huron and Erie climbed to new 
heights, while Superior and Ontario are 
swelling fast. 

Proposals for relief include 
channeling more water out of Lake 
Michigan into the Chicago River 
? and reversing two Canadian rivers 
= that spill into Lake Superior. But 
= experts are pessimistic. “Lowering 
the lake levels by any significant 
amount is going to take eight to 
twelve years,”’ says Wisconsin Sea 
Grant’s Jim Lubner. “Even under 
the most aggressive plans proposed, 
we're talking about lowering the lev- 
els only a foot or so.” 

How high will the waters rise? 
Scientists debated that question at a 
conference in Racine, Wis., last 
mortth. “We agree we can reason- 
ably expect next year’s maximum to 
be ten inches above this year’s,” says 
Charles Collinson, principal geolo- 
gist at the Illinois State Geological 
Survey. Projections based on long- 
term weather patterns offer no com- 
fort. Says Collinson: “We agree we 
can expect high lake levels for six 





homes, even moving entire houses to 
higher ground. Erie, the shallowest 
lake, has grown especially dangerous as 
waves several feet high smash against 
homes. “We haven't had water levels like 
this since we started keeping records in 
1860,” says Philip Keillor, of the Universi- 
ty of Wisconsin Sea Grant Institute. “And 
we've done a lot of building on the lake- 
front since then.” 

The watermark in the Great Lakes 
depends on the weather. A hot, dry spell 


Even minor storms may cause major damage to property. 


means not only less rainfall but a higher 
rate of evaporation from the lakes’ sur- 
faces. But precipitation has been above 
normal for 15 of the past 18 years, and 
temperatures have grown cooler. Septem- 
ber, for example, is usually a dry month, 
but it brought drenching rains to the 
Great Lakes basin. In October Lake 
Michigan crept to an average of 581.6 ft. 
above sea level, more than a foot higher 





years and possibly even a decade 
more.” Curtis Larsen, a U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey researcher who has studied 
the lakes’ ebb and flow dating back 7,000 
years, predicts Lake Michigan may ulti- 
mately reach 585 ft.. three feet above 
this year’s record breaker. If that hap- 
pens, streets would be submerged, sewer 
systems would be badly damaged, and 
tens of thousands of homes would be 
destroyed. By Jamie Murphy. Reported 
by J. Madeleine Nash/Chicago 








Milestones 





DIED. Bobby Layne, 59, 
fiercely competitive, 
party-loving Pro- Hall 
of Fame quarterback 
who led the,Detroit Li- 
| ons to National Football 
League championships 
in 1952, 1953 and 1957 
and set unsurpassed 
team records before fin- 
ishing his 15-year career 
with the Pittsburgh Steelers; after a long 
bout with liver problems, and cancer; in 
Lubbock, Texas. He was a dedicated ca- 
rouser off field, but he was also a disci- 
plined team leader whose skills were 
strongly evidenced in the last minutes of 
many games. His strategies helped devel- 
op what wads later known as the two-min- 
ute drill. “Bobby Layne never lost a 
game,” said Teammate Doak Walker. 
“Sometimes time just ran out on him.” 





Nov. 29, 1954 


DIED. Desi Arnaz, 69, Cuban-born actor, 
bandleader and innovative TV producer, 
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best known for playing Harried Husband 
Ricky Ricardo in television's phenome- 
nally successful series ] Love Lucy (1951- 
59): of lung cancer; in Del Mar, Calif. Flee- 
ing Cuba after the revolution of 1933, he 
formed a Latin dance band, making his 
film debut in Too Many Girls (1940), 
where he metand married his leading lady 
Lucille Ball. While co-starring with her in 
Lucy, he headed their production studio, 
Desilu, pioneering in the use of film for TV 
programs. The approach preserved Lucy 
and other shows, resulting in additional 
income from reruns. Two years after Ball 
and Arnaz divorced in 1960, he sold his in- 
terest in Desilu; he interrupted his retire- 
ment to produce pilots for proposed TV se- 
ries, only one of which, The Mothers-In- 
Law (1967-69), enjoyed success. 


DIED. Frank McCarthy, 74, retired US. 
Army brigadier general and film producer 
who marshaled his military expertise to 
help create the films Patton (1970) and 
MacArthur (1977); of lung cancer; in 





Woodland Hills, Calif. McCarthy served 
as an aide to Army Chief of Staff General 
George Marshall during World War II 
and as an Assistant Secretary of State in 
the Truman Administration. 


DIED. Horace Heidt, 85, Big Band leader of 


the 1930s and ‘40s whose Musical Knights | 


beguiled radio fans with such hits as Hut 
Sut Song and Ti-Pi-Tin; of pneumonia; in 
Los Angeles. His talent shows (Pot o° 
Gold, Youth Opportunity Program) 
launched the careers of Art Carney, Gor- 
don MacRae and AI Hirt. 


DIED. Reuben Nakian, 89. prolific American 
sculptor whose quasiabstract marbles, 
clay urns, terra-cotta plaques and monu- 
mental bronzes were inspired by Greek 
and Roman mythology: in Stamford, 
Conn. Nakian’s realistic work brought 
him early fame, particularly his life-size 
sculptures of Franklin Roosevelt and 
some of his Cabinet and an eight-foot 
plaster figure of Babe Ruth. 
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Sentimental journey: the playwright on the set of Broadway Bound 


COVER STORY 


Reliving 
A Poignant Past 





Neil Simon 's best comed ly looks homeward ; 


A tight-jawed housewife, nearing 50 and careworn, is asked by her son to tell once 
more of the time in her girlhood when she danced a fox-trot with George Raft. As she re- 
counts the one public moment when she ever felt attractive, her face softens and she reveals 
a hidden sense of humor, of naughtiness, of delight, The son responds with glee: “There's a 
whole movie in this story, ma. And one day I'm going to write it.” Then he asks her to 
dance. He holds her in his arms, standing in for the absent father who is abandoning the 
family. The mother recaptures the grace and ease of youth and seems, for a moment, suf- 
fused with hope in a life that has been devoted to duty. But the spell ends, and the son con- 
fesses to himself and to a raptly attentive audience on the other side of the footlights, 
“Dancing with my mother was very scary ... Holding her like that and seeing her smile 
was too intimate for me to enjoy.” 


eil Simon not only wrote that 
scene at the heart of his new play, 
Broadway Bound, which opened 
| on Broadway last week, he also 
| lived its essence. Sometimes when his 
| mother told the story, her partner was 
George Raft, sometimes it was George 
Burns. “I heard it twisted around so many 
ways,” he says. “It could have been Ru- 
dolph Valentino.” Nonetheless, the poi- 
gnant sweetness of her recollections and 
the faintly acrid aftertaste of his own un- 
easy detachment flavored Simon’s adoles- 
cence. As he rose during adulthood from 
deprivation to celebrity, creating hit TV 
shows, then dozens of gag-laden Broad- 


way shows and jauntily comic movies, he 
thought from time to time of writing can- 
didly about his mother and even about 
that specific situation, with its blend of 
childish veneration and Oedipal yearn- 
ing. But such memories seemed too per- 
sonal to be brought out in public, too com- 
plex, above all too risky—too distant from 
the machine-gun wisecracks that audi- 
ences expected of a Neil Simon play. He 
recalls: “I was afraid I'd kill the plays if I 
made them more serious.” 

As Simon aged (he is now 59), he in- 
creasingly felt a longing that comes to 
many creative people in later life: the urge 
for a deeper resonance between present 














| ment that had made him the world’s most 
| popular living playwright. He stopped set- 


| siders like himself, dwelling in the Meccas 


| cruits (including himself ) whose macho 


| career. The play’s central image, its emo- 


| the preview run in Washington, he col- 


and past, between work and an inner 
sense of self. And so he subtly but surely 
changed careers. America’s master joke- 
meister moved away from the neatly 
rounded, readily palatable social com- 


ting plays among hip and prosperous in- 


of Manhattan or Beverly Hills. He began 
instead to evoke the bygone lives of the 
world he came from, people so conscious | 
of their ordinariness, their smallness, 
their vulnerability to vast social forces 
that for them laughter could not be a heal- 
ing touch, only a palliative relief. 

First in this new voice was 1983’s 
Brighton Beach Memoirs, an ultimately 
comforting but nonetheless troubled vi- 
sion of Simon’s boyhood during the late 
1930s. The show accumulated honors: the 
New York Drama Critics Circle prize for 
best play, a hit production at Britain’s Na- 
tional Theater that transferred last week 
to London's West End, and a film version, 
also written by Simon, that opens nation- 
wide in the U.S. on Christmas Day. Next 
Simon wrote 1985's Biloxi Blues, an as- 
tringent look at World War II Army re- 





bravado often obscured a lack of true 
moral courage. It won what he considered 
an “overdue” Tony for best play—it was 
his 21st Broadway production—and it too 
may become a movie 

Now Simon is back on Broadway, 
where he is the only living playwright to 
have had a theater named for him. He | 
rounds out his autobiographical trilogy 
with Broadway Bound, a tough and unset- 
tling recollection of the breakup of his 
parents’ marriage and of how he walked 
out on that wreckage to launch his own 


tional climax, is that long-contemplated 
connection of mother and son, talking 
and dancing and—for just a moment— | 
spiritually touching. “Until I wrote it,” | 
says Simon, “I had not fully resolved how 
I truly felt about my mother. I had no idea 
I had been so dependent on her. That is 
an erotic, truly intimate love scene.” 
Broadway Bound plainly means some- 





| thing very special, and not altogether com- | 


fortable, to Simon, At the opening night of | 


lapsed with what appeared to be a heart at- 
tack. The seizure was later diagnosed as a 
gastric disturbance and a bad case of jitters 
Says he: “This was the easiest play of mine 
to write but the most difficult to watch.” 

Its importance to him is clearly not a 
matter of money: Simon, whose net worth 
is estimated at a minimum of $30 million, | 
can afford the luxury of being the major- 
ity backer of his plays, which nowadays | 
cost around $800,000 to mount. Nor will 
the show’s fate much affect his power: his 
record is so strong that his name appears 
above the title on many of his plays and 
movies, a rare honor for a playwright and 
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A mother’s memories, a son's search: Lavin and Silverman in the pivotal scene 


an all but unprecedented one for a screen- 
writer who is not also a director. Virtually 
anything Simon writes will be produced 

if he permits it. His collaborator on nine 
films, Producer Ray Stark, says Simon 
“will bring in the most wonderful materi- 
al and then, two weeks later, when I ask 
where it is, he will reply, “Not good 
enough.’ He still has a wonderful humility 
about his work and has about 150 first 
acts in his trunk.” Simon’s motivation 
seems not to be glory either. He is intense- 
ly private, says one of his best friends, 
Broadway Bound Producer Emanuel 
Azenberg: “Although he is very diligent 
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during the rehearsing and rewriting 
when we open the shows to the public, his 
interest diminishes precipitously.” Simon 
himself says, “I like the work, I like the 
opportunity for control over my life, but I 
don’t like being Neil Simon the public fig- 
ure. Now that this show is open, I plan to 
get away from that for a while.” 
Broadway Bound’s significance for Si- 
mon Is emotional. It is his most honest, un 
romanticized look at where he came from. a 
show so powerfully evocative that both he 
and his brother Danny have wept openly 
while watching it in performance. He ad- 
mits, “I feel funny about being rewarded for 


laying out the bones of my family and my- 
self. Even now, I suspect I would not have 
written it if my parents were alive.” Broad- 
way Bound is also, in his view, his best play, 
the one he would like to be remembered by 
His family, friends and professional asso- 
ciates all seem to share that opinion. They 
expect that after decades of acclaim as a 
crafisman, Neil Simon may finally come to 
be regarded as an artist. Says John Ran- 
dolph, who plays Simon’s grandfather in 
Broadway Bound:*I\t was classic, that open- 
ing night in Washington. He spent all these 
years waiting for some critic to recognize 
that he is a major, important, serious play- 














Celebrating with Daughters Nancy and Ellen after last week's opening 


wright, which this play proves. And as soon 
as he had a copy of a review saying that, he 
was absolutely overcome.” 


Moments after the curtain has risen, a 
puckish young man called Eugene Morris 
Jerome bounds into his Brooklyn family 
home, shaking with cold, and tells his 


grandfather an impromptu joke about the | 


weather: “I saw a man kissing his wife on 
the corner, and they got stuck to each other. 
Mr. Jacobs, the tailor, is blowing hot steam 
on them.” His grandfather, as always, sees 


deserted by the only man she has ever 
loved and a father looking for the joy and 
tenderness that he has long been denied at 
home. Most of the play’s key battles go 
unresolved: they are conflicts that must be 
lived with. As if in conscious rejection of 
the imposed neatness in his earlier plays, 
Simon has his surrogate Eugene Jerome 
say at the play's end, “Contrary to popu- 
lar belief, everything in life doesn’t come 


| toa clear-cut conclusion.” 


nothing funny in Eugene's whimsy. Weeks | 
later, Eugene moves out to start a new life | 


as a comedy writer for network radio in 
Manhattan. His grandfather, ever wary of 
affection, wonders whether he will have to 
endure a parting embrace. Eugene replies, 
“I'm going to kiss you right on the lips. 
They're going to have to pull us apart.” 
This time his grandfather gets the joke. 
Neil Simon is America’s foremost 
Stage comedist, the theatrical equivalent 
of Woody Allen in the movies. Even in his 
weakest plays that gift of laughter has 
never faltered, and it is in full flower in his 
trilogy. But for all its exuberant humor, 
Broadway Bound is a comedy only in the 
sense that Chekhov meant Uncle Vanya 
to be seen as a comedy. Its subjects in- 
clude the dissolution of two marriages, the 
estrangements of a father from a daughter 
and of another father from his sons, the 
terminal cancer of one offstage character 
and the accidental death of another. Si- 
mon views the background of the play as 
“a war, a household war.” Yet the play 
looks at grim events with a tempered opti- 
mism, a belief not so much in happy end- 
ings as in the renewable dignity of human 
beings. Simon, always generous to his 
characters, seeks the utmost in forgive- 


| ness for them here. He will not take sides, 
| not even in the battle between a mother 





In Broadway Bound, as in the other 
parts of the trilogy, Eugene speaks to the 
audience in asides. But here the voice in 
those asides is not the young man of the 
play explaining his inner thoughts; he is 
the older and wiser writer looking back 
and assessing the consequential forces in 
his life. Says Simon: “The audience listens 
attentively because it knows this charac- 
ter is going to become a very successful 
writer who will write the play the audi- 
ence is seeing.” This frank, almost naked 
address to the audience gives the play a 
startling immediacy, despite its nostalgic 
setting, and a confessional tone far less 
common in the theater than in the novel. 

For audiences who come to the the- 
ater for feeling rather than anesthesia, for 
honesty rather than comfort, Broadway 
Bound should firmly establish Simon's 
standing in the top rank of American 
playwrights. He does not attempt to do 
what Eugene O'Neill and Tennessee Wil- 
liams and Sam Shepard have done: create 
their own worlds and mesmerize viewers 
into them. Simon evokes a world very 
much like the viewers’ own and entices 
them into confronting their own feelings. 
Broadway Bound is the work of a master 
craftsman, at once literary and heartfelt, 
shaped with becoming modesty. It is un- 
mistakably urban and Jewish American 
in its rhythms, its idiom, its fabric of de- 
tail. In Simon’s first two decades as a 
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playwright, that ethnic quality frequently | 
encumbered his attempts to evoke a more 
general view of the human condition. 
This time he fully succeeds. In a decade 
already much enriched by Brighton Beach 
and Biloxi Blues, Broadway Bound is the 
best American play of the 1980s. 
Appropriately, it benefits from an im- 


| peccable production. Gene Saks and Da- 








vid Mitchell, who respectively directed 
and designed the earlier plays of the tril- 
ogy, have renewed their contributions to 
the aura of heightened naturalism. Jona- 
than Silverman, who replaced Matthew 
Broderick as Eugene in Brighton Beach 
and Biloxi Blues and in the Brighton 
Beach movie, adeptly handles the dancing 
sequence, and he is exquisitely funny as 
the family listens to his and his brother’s 
first radio sketch: he keeps covering his | 
face, then peering out with mounting hor- 

ror as he realizes that they realize that he | 
meant it all to be about them. Chunky Ja- 
son Alexander, with his spark-plug, sales- 
man’s personality, plays a characteriza- 
tion of Eugene's brother Stanley that has 
shifled radically since Brighton Beach. 
That Stanley was a sweet and decent neb- 
bish, acutely aware of his limitations. For 
the new Stanley, Alexander's neurotic 
edge and propulsive energy are just right. 

John Randolph perfectly balances fe- 
rocity and fragility as the stubborn old so- 
cialist grandfather. Phyllis Newman must 
be likable, and is, as an aunt who was and 
is now guiltlessly rich. Philip Sterling has 
exactly the lost aura of a husband in 
search of something he cannot define and 
only recently realized he wanted. 

The play’s most rewarding role is not 
Eugene, as in the earlier plays of the tril- 
ogy, but his mother. Linda Lavin (of TV’s 
Alice) gives a stunning performance. After 
a first act in which she seems to be a short- | 
tempered drudge, this long-suffering 
mother gradually transmutes shrewish- 
ness and emotional blackmail into fidelity 
and a kind of noble forbearance. That 
transformation is the basic movement of 
the play. There is not a moment of senti- 
ment or self-indulgence in Lavin’s evoca- 
tion, nor in the woman she is playing 





The Jerome brothers are screaming at 
each other about how to write a radio skit 
Euigene, the younger, keeps tossing out 
what he thinks are funny situations. Stan- 
ley insists on order and method. The keys to 
comedy, he says, are “conflict” and “want- 
ing,” and every detail must make sense 
Eugene demands, “It’s just a comedy 
sketch. Does it have to be so logical?” Stan- 
ley, the self-appointed teacher, replies, “It’s 
not funny if it’s not believable.” 

Marvin Neil Simon was born July 4, 
1927. He grew up not in Brighton Beach, 
Brooklyn, but in Washington Heights at 
the northern end of Manhattan. The fam- 
ily never had much money, he says 
“There were definite class distinctions de- 
pending on where you lived. People next 
to the park who got a breeze in summer 
were considered wealthy. All of our rooms 
faced walls or the backs of houses.” Si- 
mon’s father Irving, like the father in the 
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trilogy, worked in the garment industry 
Recalls Simon: “Like Willy Loman, he 
learned to ingratiate himself with his cus- 
tomers. He wasn’t a particularly bright 
man and had only a grade-school educa 
tion. I remember him as being a great 
laugher, a great audience.” 

The most conspicuous thing about Si- 
mon’s father was his absence: his mar- 
riage was stormy, and he was often away 
for protracted periods, leaving his wife 
Mamie and the boys, Neil and Danny, 
who was eight years older, to fend for 
themselves. Says Simon: “Each time he 
came back I thought, ‘At last, we're to 
gether.’ But it kept on like a yo-yo.” Ma- 
mie Simon was resourceful: she worked at 
Gimbel’s department store; she ran poker 
games in the house and took a cut of each 
pot. At the hardest times Neil and his 
mother were taken in by kindly relatives, 


a situation Simon reversed in Brighton 
Beach, where he portrayed his family as 
the host rather than the guest. On other 
occasions Mamie took in boarders: her 
son particularly remembers two butchers 
who paid part of their rent in meat 
Throughout Neil’s childhood and ad- 
olescence, the strongest male influence in 
his life was his older brother Danny 
From the start, Danny believed in his kid 
brother’s limitless potential. According to 
Simon, Danny endowed him with the 
nickname “Doc’—an appellation for 
which there have been more interpreta- 
tions than the Rosetta Stone—at age two 
Neil was playing with a toy stethoscope 
and Danny burst out, “This kid is gonna 
be a doctor.” As Neil grew up, Danny en- 
thusiastically envisioned him as Ameri- 
ca’s greatest baseball player and, later, the 
world’s foremost comic genius. He backed 


up this boosterism with hard work: Dan- 
ny dragged Neil into writing. Both broth 
ers say that without Danny's coaching 
the shy and initially indolent Neil would 
never have developed the craft 

rhe older-brother figures who appear 
repeatedly in his plays, although viewed 
affectionately, tend to be coarse and loud 
and pushy. They usually have a gift for 
success but often lack brains or scope o1 
Above all, they try to remake 
their younger brothers in their own im- 
age. Simon readily 


sensitivity 


admits ambivalence 
toward these characters—and the brother 
on whom they are based. “My complicat- 
ed relationship with Danny stems from 
the fact that when I was growing up, I saw 
him as my father. It wasn’t until much lat 
er that I saw him as a brother. He’d tell 
me when to go to bed, how to behave, give 
me all the rules of life. He wanted the best 





Comings of age: Broderick, top, in Brighton Beach and Biloxi Blues; Silverman with Alexander in Broadway Bound 
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Danny: He Shared the Dreams 


anny Simon’s ads promoting his comedy-writing course are imprinted with a 

testimonial: “I learned a few things on my own since, and modified some of 
the things he taught me, but everything, unequivocally, that I learned about com- 
edy writing I learned from Danny Simon.” That kind of thing has been said by 
Danny's first partner, Kid Brother Neil. But actually, the blurb is from Woody 
Allen, with whom Danny collaborated on NBC's The Colgate Comedy Hour for a 
season in the mid-'50s. These days Danny’s pupils are not apprentices but paying 
customers for classes he conducts privately in Sherman Oaks, Calif., where he 
lives, and in three-day seminars at colleges around the U.S. Students spend $250 
to learn from a man who has written for such TV series as Diff'rent Strokes and 
The Facts of Life and for Comedian Joan Rivers’ appearances on the Tonight 
Show, and who staged The Kraft Music Hall and The Carol Burnett Show. 

By most standards, Danny Simon has more than fulfilled his boyhood dreams 
of show-business success. But the brother with whom he shared those dreams has 
attained immeasurably more. As a result, says Danny, “I have been living so long 
with ‘Neil Simon’s brother’ ”’—sometimes, erroneously, with “Neil Simon's 
younger brother”—“that I’m thinking of changing my name.” He adds, with the 
grin of a borsch-belt comic trying a little too hard, “That always gets a laugh.” In 
fact, there is often a tinge of sadness in Danny’s jokes about the situation. He ad- 
mits, “The more famous Neil became, the more difficult it was for me.” 

Intensely protective of his brother during their troubled childhood, Danny 
wrestled emotionally with the fact of Neil's going off on his own. Says Danny: 
“My ex-wife said she felt I loved my brother more than I loved her.” Danny 
wanted to direct his brother's first Broadway show, Come Blow Your Horn; after 
he failed to get the job, he refused to attend opening night. Danny lived the situa- 
tion of one of his brother's greatest hits, The Odd Couple—sharing an apartment 
with Hollywood Agent Roy Gerber, whose wife had left him—and wrote 14 
pages of a play about it before he stalled. Eventually Neil took over the concept 
and gave Danny one-sixth of the royalties. That concession has been worth hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, but to Danny’s irritation Neil did not credit the 
script as “from an idea by Danny Simon.” Last year Neil brought a rewritten, all- 
female Odd Couple to Broadway. Danny played a role in developing that idea 
too. But he was fired as the show’s director during its tryout tour. 

Yet in, times of crisis, the brothers turn to each other. Danny helped Neil start 

dating again after the death of his wife Joan. After Neil was hospitalized in Novem- 
ber, Danny picked him up and brought him home. Says Danny: “As the years went 
on, I mellowed. Today I have no antipathy toward Neil. I stopped myself from writ- 
ing plays, he didn’t.” Danny often jokes that he has had more plays written about 
him than Abraham Lincoln or Julius Caesar—six by his count, from Come Blow 
Your Horn through Broadway Bound—and older brothers are featured in at least 
two of Neil’s other works. By far the most tender portrait appears in Brighton Beach 
Memoirs. Zeljko Ivanek, who played the role, recalls learning that Danny wept on 
seeing the play. Asked why, Danny replied with characteristic bravado and equally 
characteristic regret, “Because I didn’t write it.” 


for me, and I simply would not be who I 
am today without him.” 

Neil, a quick learner who finished 
high school at 16, became a scholar of 
comedy, poring over books by humorists. 
Says he: “It was like going to art school. 
I'd use how Robert Benchley and Ring 
Lardner did it as a model.” By the end of 
his teens, he and Danny had landed an 
audition with Radio Personality Good- 
man Ace at CBS. Says Simon: “Our assign- 
ment was to write a sketch about an ush- 
erette at Loew's Pitkin Theater reviewing 
a movie, We came up with ‘Joan Craw- 
ford’s boyfriend is sent to the electric 
chair—and she promises to wait for him.’ 
He hired us on the spot.” The Simon 
brothers went on as a team to write for 
Comics Victor Borge, Buddy Hackett, Jan 
Murray and Phil Foster. Their first job in 
television, in 1948, was The Phil Silvers 
Arrow Show and next came Beat the 
Clock. In 1953 they joined the smash Your 
Show of Shows, where they created a re- 
nowned sketch about a cuckoo clock gone 
haywire, with Imogene Coca as a clock- 
works figure ladling water nonstop onto 
Sid Caesar, who never responds. 

In the early days, Danny Simon was 
not only the dominant brother but some- 
times seemed the more gifted one. Neil was 
so shy that he hardly spoke up and was of- 
ten assumed to be a tagalong, his brother's 
way of picking up a second salary. Director 
Bob Fosse (Cabaret, Sweet Charity), one of 
Simon's longtime friends, recalls that Neil 
talked so little in those days that “it was al- 
ways questionable what he did.” The Si- 
mon team broke up by 1956 in large part, 
Neil says, because “I needed my own 
voice.” Danny headed to Hollywood to be- 
come a TV director, and both undertook to 
write plays. Danny’s Trouble-in-Law got 
produced first, in 1959 on the prestigious 
U.S. Steel Hour, but to pallid reviews. 
Neil’s Come Blow Your Horn opened in 
1961 and ran 84 weeks on Broadway. Says 
Neil: “There was a certain rivalry between 
us. It took him a long time to say “That’s the 
greatest play I ever saw.’ The sibling rivalry 
stopped when my mother died in 1977— 
there was noone to compete for. Since then, 
we have become really good friends.” 


Eugene, a young man facing his dream 
opportunity, a chance to write a sketch for 
CBS radio that must be ready by morning, 
is explaining why he doesn't want to stay 
home and work. He has met a girl, “and 
you only get one chance in your life of meet- 
ing a perfect girl.” His brother Stanley, 
whose interest in women is considerably 
less spiritual, asks, “You know how many 
perfect girls there are in Hollywood?” Then 
he demands, “Are you willing to risk every- 
thing for a girl you might not even be inter- 
ested in by next week?” The starry-eyed 
Eugene replies, “I'll be interested in her for 
the rest of my life.” 

Simon met the great love of his life, 
Joan Baim, at a Poconos resort called Ta- 
miment in June 1953. He was a writer on 
the entertainment staff, making $20 a 
week. She was a dancer working as a 
counselor in the children’s camp. Three 
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months later they were married. Says Si- 
mon: “I knew immediately she was the 
girl for me. She was very beautiful, very 
athletic, very warm. She had very definite 
ideas, she was very vehement in her own 
scenario, but she was very supportive. She 
stopped working—which I think she 
probably regretted later—and gave her- 
self over to the children and the relation- 
ship. I got very spoiled,” 

With encouragement from Joan, Si- 
mon in his spare time wrote Come Blow 
Your Horn, about two young brothers 
moving away from home and trying to 
leave the family waxed-fruit business for 
something more artistic. It took 1,200 
pages of drafis—some the product of Si- 
mon’s compulsive perfectionism, some or- 
dered up by a succession of about a dozen 





potential producers—to get it staged. 
Says Simon: “If we had closed, I would 
have folded my tent and gone out to Los 
Angeles to write My Three Sons for twelve 
years.” Instead, success followed success: 


of newlywed days; 
(1965), based on an experience of Dan- 
ny’s; Sweet Charity (1966), a Bob Fosse 
musical now enjoying a Broadway revival; 
Plaza Suite (1968), a trio of bittersweet 
one acts set in the same hotel room; Last 
of the Red Hot Lovers (1969), a hilarious 
yet pathetic picture of a man attempting 
infidelities during a mid-life-crisis. 

Simon had attained fame and wealth, 
and, to observers, his mi&rriage seemed 
idyllic. But when he was 40 and in a brief 
mid-life crisis of his own, he thought of di- 
vorce. “I felt my mortality and told Joan 
over lunch that I wanted to leave and start 
all over again. We'd married young, I ex- 
plained, and I needed to experience life. 
She smiled benignly and said, ‘That's 
O.K.’ After five seconds I told her, ‘Never 
mind.’ I had asked for her permission to 
get out, and she had given it. I no longer 
felt she was controlling me.” 

When Joan was struck by cancer at 











Barefoot in the Park (1963), an evocation | 
The Odd Couple | 





38, Simon says, “the doctor told me how 
long she had to live, and I decided we 
wouldn't tell her. But she knew. And only 


| once did she ever show that she was 


scared.” Simon’s way of handling the 
strain was to throw himself into writing 
about the randomness and futility of life 
in The Good Doctor (1973), an attempt at 
dramatizing Chekhov-like stories, and 
God's Favorite (1974), a deliberately vul- 
gar retelling of the Book of Job. Both were 
among the few misfires in his career, ar- 
tistically and commercially. After Joan’s 
death he went into therapy for two years. 
He resisted the process at first because, 
like Tennessee Williams, he feared his 
neuroses were the source of his talent. “I 
didn’t have to worry. I remained as neu- 
rolic as ever but got a clearer perspec- 


me De 


tive.” He found the process so helpful that 
he still sees counselors from time to time, 
one on each coast. “That's the height of 
luxury,” he says. “Matching analysts.” 

While Simon was recovering from his 
bereavement, he met Actress Marsha Ma- 
son at an audition for The Good Doctor. 
The mutual attraction was immediate. He 
married her 2% weeks after they met, 
“And that was with one postponement,” 
he adds. Simon encountered little resis- 
tance to the abrupt romance from Joan’s 
mother Helen Baim or daughters Ellen, 
then 16, and Nancy, then 10. Nancy ex- 
plains: “We responded to Marsha right 
away. She was warm and funny, and we 
needed to become a family again.” 

Simon bared his rage and guilt at 
Joan’s death and recounted his quick mar- 
riage to Mason in Chapter Two (1977). 
That put him back on stride, and every 
Stage work since—from the musical 
They re Playing Our Song (1979) to the tril- 
ogy—has clicked. Meanwhile, the new 
marriage thrived for about eight years, 
then ended in divorce in 1982. Although 
Simon wrote five films for her to star in 
(notably 1977's The Goodbye Girl ), part of 
the problem was career conflict. There 
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Work and home: ex-Wife Marsha Mason with Richard Dreyfuss in The Goodbye Girl; the writer on his Bel Air patio 
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were other tensions, about which they are 
enigmatic. “Marsha was starting to find 
new ways to express herself in her life and 
her work,” Simon says. Mason remains at- 
tentive and admiring. Says she: “Neil is to- 
tally honest. He doesn’t edit much, which 
can be a problem for someone living with 
him, but I'd rather have that than someone 
who doesn’t communicate at all. We've 
come to a relationship that is very com- 
fortable for all of us, and I have ail their 
pictures on my wall.” 

Simon hopes to marry again. “An 
opening night is a lot less fun if you are 
there with a date, a friend, instead of 
someone you are deeply involved with,” 
he says. He has had two such relation- 
ships recently with women who have 
young children, and says he has a poten- 





tial wife in mind, although he does not 
discuss the matter further. Daughter 
Nancy, 23, believes being unmarried has 
made Simon more conscious of his age. 
Certainly he has gone through a moody 
period of late, one that has made him will- 
ing to talk about his worries and insecuri- 
ty in conversation and not just through his 
work—a pursuit that was always his “ref- | 
uge” but is now satisfying him less. He 

says, “I wasn’t feeling happy during 





| Broadway Bound. Eugene and Stanley are | 


shown when life is just beginning. I can’t 
get back to that place. I would never think 
of giving up my career, but it’s just not the | 
same as when I began to achieve what I 
wanted.” He concedes that his “gloom” 
has been triggered in part by health prob- 
lems (emergency prostate surgery in No- 
vember, a pending adrenal operation 
sometime during the next few weeks). He 
talks of taking a protracted sabbatical, al- 
though friends note that his temperament 
is mercurial and predict that such im- 
pulses will pass. His most reliable com- 
forts, he says, are his children. Nancy, an 
aspiring director, staged a production last 
summer of Biloxi Blues in Fish Creek, 
Wis., which Simon came to see. Ellen, 29, 
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a choreographer and aspiring screenwrit- 
er, lives in Toronto with her husband and 
Simon’s only grandchild, Andrew, who 
turns six this week. When she completed 
her first script last fall, she sent it to her 
father—and to Mason—for comment. 




































































Eugene and Stanley are calming each 
other after a too-close-to-home radio sketch 
has alienated their father. Eugene ashamed- 
ly admits he meant the parallels, adding, 
“There's part of my head that makes me this 
nice, likable, funny kid. And there's the other 
part, the part that writes, 
that’s an angry, hostile, real 
son of a bitch.” Stanley re- 
torts, “Well, you'd better 
make friends with the son of 
a bitch because he’s the one 
who's going to make you a 
big living.” 

Simon spends several 
monthsa year in Los Ange- 
les, a necessity for his film 
career, and the rest in Man- 
hattan, which he calls 
home. The ten-room Los 
Angeles dwelling, of white 
brick and wood, houses an 
extensive collection of 
modern art (including 
works by Modigliani and 
Edward Hopper) and sits 
above three tiers of ter- 
races, with the obligatory 
swimming pool on the bot- 
tom tier, although Simon 
does not swim. He is a pas- 
sionate tennis player, yet 
the house has no tennis 
court, “First you wind up 
providing the balls, then 
the Cokes—there’s no end 
to it,” Simon explains. “I 
decided to join a tennis club 
instead, which was, at one 
point, my only contact with 
mankind.” While the house 
is decorated to resemble a 
country retreat in, say, 
Connecticut, Simon’s seven-room Manhat- 
tan duplex is just the opposite: sleekly art 
deco, almost Californian, with a sun- 
flooded atrium at penthouse level, offering 
sweeping views in three directions of Park 
Avenue and the city skyline. 

Glamorous as these homes are, they 
constitute considerably less than conspic- 
uous consumption for a man of Simon’s 
income. And he lives in them about as 
modestly as circumstances permit. He has 
a secretary-factotum on each coast and 
some domestic help. But he dresses sim- 
ply, entertains infrequently and does ‘not 
spend his life being waited on: he often 
answers his own telephone, greets people 
at the door, takes their coats and fetches 
their drinks. He husbands his money for 
his family, and has grown more cautious 
over the years. He invested the first 
$75,000 from Come Blow Your Horn in 
“cattle that froze to death in Montana.” A 
far bigger error: selling the TV rights to 











The Odd Couple to Paramount when it 
made the movie, on the presumption that 
it would never become a series—a bad 
guess that Simon says may have cost him 
as much as $20 million. Later on he 
bought the Eugene O'Neill Theater on 
Broadway as a home for his plays. That 
had the unexpected result of making him 
the employer of his-mother: she came to 
work on the box-office telephone (“Some 
mothers give you their milk, others sell 
tickets to Promises, Promises’). He later 
sold the theater—he has no ownership in- 








Baby Neil, Parents Mamie and Irving; below, with Joan in 1971 


terest in the theater named for him, which 
belongs to the Nederlander chain—and 
now the bulk of his assets are stocks and 
bonds and the royalty rights to his scripts. 

Simon on first meeting seems more 
like an accountant than a comic wit. Al- 
though he can be a deft public performer, 
the private man is a thoughtful, earnest 
conversationalist, never a raconteur using 
companions as an audience. He realizes 
he is considered aloof even by those who 
know him best, and admits, “I'm always 
having to tell myself, "Get back into the 
conversation.’ ”” When he does get off a 
good line, it is a throwaway, almost sotto 
voce, and rarely with a stranger. Director 
Mike Nichols, who staged four of Simon’s 


| plays, recalls attending one in which he 


had not been involved. Simon greeted him 
wearing a handsome coat. Says Nichols: 
“It was an off night. The play had prob- 
lems, real problems. After the perform- 


ance, Neil took my arm, walked me down 





the alley, and said, ‘Mike, so you really 
like my coat?’ Lavin recalls Simon’s 
coming to rehearsal with a bad cold and 
remarking that even the clothes in his 
closet were sneezing. When one of Si- 
mon’s daughters told Silverman, who 
plays Eugene Jerome, that he resembled 
pictures of Simon at the same age, the 
playwright turned and said, “The only 
piece of advice I have for you is ‘Hold 
onto your hair.’ ” 

Writing is the one constant in Simon's 
life. Says Trilogy Director Gene Saks, one of 
Simon’s valued friends: 
“He never stops writing be- 
cause of any personal prob- 
lem; it is his great release, 
and he never has writer's 
block.” Daughter Ellen 
says her “earliest recollec- 
tion was of sneaking past 
the door when he was writ- 
ing. I always felt that I 
didn’t have his full atten- 
tion. He seemed to be dis- 
tant, in his own world.” For 
Simon, the early stages of 
writing a play are a kind of 
Freudian trek through the 
subconscious: “There’s no 
blueprint per se. You just 
go through the tunnels of 
your mind, and you come 
out someplace.” It takes 
him about four months to 
create a play from nothing 
but considerably longer to 
refine it. Sometimes he is 
simply trying to make the 
play funnier—or intention- 
ally less funny. He prides 
himself on the ability to 
pace his jokes to the needs 
of the plot and theme. 

Perhaps the most dra- 
matic instance of rewriting 
in Simon’s entire career is 
the scene of mother and 
son dancing in Broadway 
Bound. There was no hint 
of it in the original version. Instead there 
was a scene between Eugene and his girl- 
friend Josie, a character intended to repre- 
sent Simon’s first wife. Early in rehearsals it 
became apparent the scene was not work- 
ing. “I realized it was in the wrong play,” 
says Simon. “Some other time I will write 
about Joan. She needs a whole play to her- 
self. Right then I had the idea of a scene be- 
tween Eugene and his mother. I liked the 
idea of him reaching into his family’s past to 
find out where he came from.” The crucial 
scene of the best play of Simon’s career took 
three days to write. But Producer Azenberg 
knew things would be all right as soon as Si- 
mon passed him a scrawled note, now 
framed in Azenberg’s office. In its unassum- 
ing way the note summed up Neil Simon, 
the resilient man, the sober craftsman and 
the confident artist. It read, “Don’t worry. I 
know how to fix it.” —y William A. Henry lll. 
Reported by Elizabeth L. Bland/New York and 
Elaine Dutka/Los Angeles 
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13" Portable Color TV, 
Model 8-1304 $ 187 
High Contrast Picture Tube; 
Automatic Color Adjustment 


19” Po ‘ok 
TV, Model 8.1900 _ $239 


High Contrast Picture Tube; 
Automatic Frequency Control 
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19” Portable Remote Control 
Color TV, Model 8-1930 $299 
Programmable Scan Remote Control; 
94-Channel Capability 


20" Portable Remote Control 
Color TV, Model 8-2050 $339 
Master-Touch On-Screen Remote 
Control; Sleep Timer; 155-Channel 


Capability Cable Compatible 


Remote Control VHS $ K MART 
VCR, Model 9-7115 329 SALE FRICE 


MFR'S 
4 Evenv I4 Day —20* REBATE 


Programming with $ NET COST 
Memory Backup 309 AFTER REBATE 


ay 


AM/FM Stereo 
Headset Radio, § 
Model 7-1625 97 KMART 
LED Stereo 15 SALE PRICE 


— =. “ = indicator, Pasi =o RERATE 
in AFC onFM $9407 sercost 
to reduce drift $42%7 XETER REBATE 











No matter who you’re 
buying for, K mart and G.E. 
have just the right size. 


From a stereo headset radio to a 20” remote control 
color TV/there’s a General Electric gift that’s just right 
for someone you know. And it’s on sale now at K mart. 
This year, make it easy on yourself. Buy G.E. gifts for 
your favorite people at America’s Favorite Store. 


“Bathmate” Wall-Mounted 
Bathroom AM/FM Radio/ 
Clock, Model 7-4204 $29 
LCD Clock; Touch-Pad 
Electronic Controls 





On sale December 14-20, 1986 at all U.S.A. 
K mart stores 


*Rebates subject to manufacturer's stipulations 


>” \wAmerica’s Favorite Store 
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Back when you had precious little in the way of Both of us have come a long way since then. 
means at all, you may have been one of those pioneer- You, for example, may have reached that point in life 
ing souls who bought a Volvo. where you view a car not as a necessity so much as a 

It was the perfect family car. Spartan? Perhaps. But reward. 
also very sensible. A Sherman tank with room for six. And we have reached a point where we can create a 


And a growing reputation for durability and safety. car like the Volvo 760 Turbo. 


AMES 








LE WHOSE MEANS 
HOSE VALUES HAVEN'T. 





TTT TROP er 


A car that surrounds you with every comfort a per- But underneath you'll discover it’ still a Volvo. A 
| son of means could want in a car. A turbo-charged totally sensible car with an enviable reputation for 
phenomenon capable of embarrassing cars much more —_ quality, durability and safety. 
famous for performance. A car that lets you indulge your senses. 
_ Admittedly, the Volvo 760 Turbo is something of an Without taking leave of WOLVO 
indulgence. your sense. A car you can believe in. 
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ou get perfectly focused pictures. Because the What happens when you don't have much light? 
N20 20 focuses automatically, whether your sub- You get perfect pictures even in total darkness. 


ject is moving or still. Because the new SB-20 Autofocus Speedlight helps 
What happens when you don't set the exposure? the N2020 “see” in the dark. 
You get perfectly exposed pictures. Because the You also get a choice of unparalleled Nikon lenses 
N20 20 offers three programmed modes for auto- _ including our popular new zooms. And lots of manual 
exposure, too. options, too. 
What happens when you don’t advance the film? So what happens when you buy 2 
You get perfect pictures anyway. Because the N20208 an N20 20? Your pictures will be per- ye take the workds 
built-in motor drive advances it for you. fect whether you are or not. greatest pictures. 


What happens 
when you dont focus 
our new SLR? 





fiipe One year membership in the Nikon USA Club is free with every purchase when you submit the Nikon USA Club application. For further 
fNtei information write: Dept. N9, Nikon Inc. 19601 Hamilton Ave., Torrance, CA 90502-1309. © Nikon Inc., 1986. 
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Crimes of My Lai sadism: Sergeant Barnes (Tom Berenger) threatens a villager 


ADocument WritteninBlood  __ 





liver Stone is a muckraker disguised 
asa moviemaker. He concocts films 


the Dragon asa screenwriter, Salvador and 
¢ now Platoon as writer-director—whose 
blood vessels burst with holy indignation 
And he gets money for his Savonarola ser- 
mons because he films them for peanuts: 
$5 million for Salvador, $6 million for Pla- 
toon. This new one is an up-tempo dirge, 
an I-Feel-Like-I'm-Fixin’-to-Die Rag, 
about his experiences as a young grunt in 
Viet Nam. Stone means the drama, the 
carnage, the horror, the horror to be so 
white-hot they will cauterize and heal the 
wounds of war, and singe everyone's soul 
in the process. Well, not quite, but Platoon 
is still the most impressive movie to deal 
with the fighting in Viet Nam. Apocalypse 
Now was, by comparison, all machismo 
and mysticism; Stone’s film is a document 
written in blood that after almost 20 years, 
refuses to dry 

In 1967 Stone, a Yale dropout who 
had taught s¢hool in Saigon, volunteered 
for the infantry in Viet Nam. Suddenly 
the preppie was surrounded by guys he 
never would have met back in the 
“world.” Urban blacks were importing 
tactics of street survival to the jungle; 
Southern farm boys were digging foxholes 
that might be their graves. You estab- 
lished camaraderie with your sergeant by 
taking a whiff of marijuana that he'd blow 
through a rifle barrel. And too soon you 
were inside the madness of frontline pa- 
trols, a captive of the heat, the exhaustion, 
the insects, the hatred of men whose 
whims your life hung on. Every night you 
were shooting at V.C. soldiers, kids your 
age who were so close you could smell 
their fear too. Every day you invaded vil- 
lages, where the frustration of an unseen 
enemy could drive you to crimes of My 
Lai sadism. And at the end of a mission, 
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Midnight Express, Scarface and Year of 





PLATOON Directed and Wi ritten by Oliver Stone 


the corpses piled up, Americans and V.C 
united at last, locked in charnel embrace 
It was the boot camp of hell, and a sen- 
sitive man could die from it. “You don’t be- 
long in the Nam, man,” a warwise soldier 
tells Chris (Charlie Sheen), who stands in 
for Stone as the narrator of Platoon. “This 
ain't your place at all.” It is, though, and 
that is the rite-of-passage tragedy the film 
describes. For Chris is torn between the 
conflicting charismata of two sergeants 
Elias (Willem Dafoe), a natural jungle 
fighter, and Barnes (Tom Berenger), a 
pure-blooded killer. Both men have a nice 
sense of their power—over themselves, 
their men and the enemy. Each hates the 
other, and one of them, Barnes, is danger- 
ously mad. Their examples, and Chris’ 
rage, will forge the young soldier into 
a state-of-the-art Stone Age murder ma- 
chine. He will forever carry visions of 





Chris (Charlie Sheen) finds “his place” 


A state-of- the-art murder machine 











their spectacular and meaningful deaths. 

In the early stages, Platoon’s I-was- 
there authenticity does nothing but call 
attention to itself. That big ugly swirl of a 
scar across Barnes’ cheek, for example, 
inevitably provokes thoughts of an early- 
morning makeup call. Then two things 
happen: the actors stop attitudinizing and 
fall smartly into their roles, and the rival- 
ry between Barnes and Elias begins to 
suppurate sensationally. Elias, a night- 
world Natty Bumppo, believes only in his 
skills and his men; he is both in Viet Nam 
and above it. Barnes can act as impromp- 
tu medic to save a soldier's life or, with 
equal vigor, kill a village woman in front 
of her husband. In him the grunts find ev- 
erything worth admiring and hating 
about war. And even a man determined to | 
kill the sergeant must wait for his approv- | 
al before blasting him to perdition 

The same fiery ambiguities marked 
Salvador, which opened early this year 
and has found welcoming bunks in the rep 
houses and on videocassette. There the 





path to wisdom led not from innocence 
but from noncommittal hipness. James 
Sidney 


Woods, the movies’ definitive 
Sleaze, plays a renegade 
war correspondent, a self- yr 
proclaimed weasel with an > 
itchy social conscience. In 
EI Salvador (and, climacti- 3 
cally, back in the States), he 
learns firsthand of atrocity 
and duplicity in the name 
of law. Because the protag- 
onist is knowing instead of 
naive, Salvador never slips 
into the haranguing righ- 
teousness of Platoon. If Sal- 
vador nonetheless seems a 
smaller film, this is because 
it is content to catalog the sins of power; 
they do not accumulate dramatically until 
the final twisting crisis. But it is a fine 
study of a wily man tiptoeing through fatal 
corruption. Just like Hollywood, Stone 
might say 

“You got to get close, Rich, to get the 
truth,” a photographer tells the corre- 
spondent in Sa/vador. “You get too close, 
you die.” Sometimes Stone gets and stays 
too close. Much of Platoon is strong meat, 
indifferently prepared. His script is over- 
wrought—fine, the material virtually de- 
mands excess and excrescence—but it is 
also overwritten, with too much narration 
that spells out what has already been so 
eloquently shown. As a director, Stone 
does not yet have the craft to match or 
mediate his passion. His film works in 
spurts: a scene that sputters with bombast 
will be followed by some wrenching fire 
storm of death in combat. But nowadays, 
when directors aim for the predictably 
cute or gross, these spurts are tonic. They 
prove that someone out there, working 
from the mind and gut, is willing to put 
both aggressively onscreen. So Platoon is 
different. It matters By Richard Corliss 
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Issues of the Information Age: 


Mey business needs 
today can be satisfied 
with a stand-alone com- 
puter, and AT&T is com- 
mitted to meeting those 
needs today and tomorrow. 

But every AT&T 
computer will also be 
optimized for networking 
solutions. Why? Because 
our experience shows 
that —as a business grows 
or adds computers to 
its operations —computers 
must be more than isolated 
islands of information. 
They must communicate. 
Networking becomes 
anecessity...and an 
opportunity. 

We believe data net- 
working is the next wave of 
the Information Age. We 
have made its accomplish- 
ment one of the basic 
goals of our business. 

Data networking, 
as we see it, enables elec- 
tronic systems in one or 
many locations to work 
together. It keeps people 
informed and in control, 
while the systems ex- 
change, process and act on 
information automatically. 
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Computers within a 
data network process 
information, reordering 
it into useful form to solve 
problems. 

In manufacturing, 
for example, data network- 
ing can tie together retail 
sales terminals, factory 
assembly lines and parts 
suppliers so seamlessly 
that nearly every order can 
be custom-made. 

In service businesses, 
data networking can tailor 
every transaction to the 
needs of an individual — 
making it easier and more 
convenient to send, 
receive, and use all kinds 
of information. Computers 
within a data network 
will not only share infor- 
mation instantly, they'll act 
on it intelligently, reducing 
many of the hassles of 
everyday life. 

THE NEED FOR 
OPEN ARCHITECTURE 

The communications 
capability of a data net- 
work permits active con- 
nections among people, 
computers and machines. 
If the architecture of the 
network and the computers 
is open, many different 
kinds of robots and billing 
machines and input 
terminals and so on can 
work together. Then 
the network can do exactly 
what’s needed. 

Data networking 
requires AT&T to do three 
things. First, build links 
that are active and flexible, 
able to deliver information 
in the right form, to the 
right place, at the right 
time. Second, design and 
build computers that can 
both stand alone and 





NO COMPUTER IS AN 
ISLAND ENTIRE OF 


be efficiently networked. 
And third—and most 
important — design and 
engineer systems that 
enable customers to use 
AT&T computers and 
communications links in 
the most intelligent way for 
their specific needs. 

At the same time, we 
will sell PBXs and ter- 
minals that are optimized 
for data networks, which 
include computers. In 
short, we will supply what- 
ever is required to provide 
integrated solutions to 
our customers’ needs — 
to enable them to move 
and manage information 
efficiently and effectively. 

In a data network, 
no computer is an island; 
communications, com- 
puters and applications are 
the inextricable parts of 
a single system. AT&T 
envisions these systems 
beginning with business 





ITSELF. 


and rapidly extending to 
the rest of the world in the 
creation of Telecommunity 
—the ultimate merging 
of computers and communi- 
cations that will allow 
people anywhere to handle 
information in any form 

- as easily as they make 
phone calls today. 
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More than you realize. For every business decision 
from taxes to investments. From stock market reports 
to preparing for your children’s education. You need 
Moneyline. 

When you need business advice that makes sense, 
join CNN Business News Managing Editor Lou Dobbs. 

You've always got a reason. 

If you don't have cable contact your cable company. 
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David Douglas Duncan's photograph of a field of blossoms in southern France from Sunflowers for Van Gogh: that something of the eternal 


Pleasures for the Holidays 


Twenty-two picturesque volumes to enjoy without reservations 


In 1715 a young Italian Jesuit mis- 
sionary, Giuseppe Castiglione, arrived in 
Peking and, like other Jesuits of his time, 
soon went to work for the Emper- 
or, Kang xi. For a half-century 
under the name Lang Shining, Ca- 
stiglione served as a court painter, 
brilliantly blending Western and 
Eastern styles. Lang Shining’s suc- 
cess is evident in Treasures of the 
Forbidden City (Viking; 262 pages; 
$75); his monumental painting of a 
deer-hunting party is one of only 
100 art objects chosen for this book 
from more than 910,000 items in 
Peking’s Palace Museum, The se- 
lection, compiled and annotated 
by Zhu Jiajin and a team of assis- 
tants and photographed by Hu 
Chui, embraces every notable Chi- 
nese art, from ancient bronzes to 
19th century silk embroidery 

Nostalgia is not what it used to 
be, according to antique dealers, 
and this scholarly and delightful 
volume proves them right. American 
Toy Cars and Trucks by Lillian Gott- 
schalk (Abbeville; 328 pages; $75) 
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celebrates wheels past, from 1894 
to 1942, and the older these miniatures 
are, the more charm radiates from their 
wire wheels and peeling running boards 
From the Jones & Bixler touring car 
complete with uniformed chauffeur, 





to the double-deck city bus populated by 
“clown, fireman, porter and gentleman,” 
to the motorcycle steered by Popeye, Bill 
Holland’s photographs offer a bright vale- 
dictory to objects that managed to be 
mass-produced without compromising 
their jaunty integrity and cast-iron 
elegance 

Genius is rare; genius blessed 
with longevity is miraculous. That 
Pablo Picasso (1881-1973) made 
the most of these twin gifts is at 
tested to in his sketchbooks, which 
cover 73 of his 92 years, a span that 
transformed our way of seeing. Je 
Suis le Cahier: The Sketchbooks of 
Picasso (Atlantic Monthly Press; 
347 pages; $65) documents that 
revolution of vision through the 
artist’s eyes. The book reproduces 
six sketchbooks and includes selec- 
tions from 36 others, each illustrat- 
ing the development of images and 
styles that dominated the painter's 
major periods. Scholars should 
find this work indispensable; art 
lovers will discover renewed ap- 
preciation of one of the century’s 
most creative forces 


Wine vessel from Forbidden City 














Art to Wear (Abbeville; 320 pages; $95) 
by Julie Schafler Dale is a stunning survey 
of a movement dedicated to clothes for 
art's sake. The designers of these gar- 
ments (weavers, needleworkers and 


| painters) sacrifice the practical for the 


spectacular. These robes of many colors 
shimmer with feathers, beads, buttons 
and metallic threads. An ordinary flight 
jacket, when encrusted with 25,000 brass 
safety pins, is transformed into glittering 
armor. Knitted into a wool jacket, along 
with abstract images of the sun and its 
rays, are words by Walt Whitman (“Give 
me the splendid, silent sun/ With all his 
beamsfull—dazzling”). A book for people 
who dress to thrill 

Sculpture: The Adventure of Modern 
Sculpture in the 19th and 20th Centuries 
(Rizzoli; 308 pages; $85) is a wide-ranging 
study of this art form. In addition to more 
than 550 photographs (nearly half in col- 
or), essays by art historians chart the 
changes in sculpture from traditional men 
on horseback to imposing abstractions 
that are set against desolate landscapes or 
take up acres and even miles. Examples 
include Nancy Holt’s Sun Tunnels and 
Robert Smithson’s Spiral Jetty in Utah 
and Christo’s 244-mile-long nylon Run- 
ning Fence in California. These and more 
familiar pieces by Auguste Rodin, Al- 
berto Giacometti and Alexander Calder 
are investigated with intellectual rigor 
and inviting illustrations 

The challenge of illumination has of- 
ten led to amusing and beautiful solutions, 


| as can be seen in Art Nouveau and Art Deco 


Lamps and Candlesticks by Wolf Uecker 
(Abbeville: 280 pages; $75). \llustrations 
include color and black-and-white photo- 
graphs of glass lamps by L ouis Comfort 
Tiffany and Daum Freres, brass fantasies 
wrought by Josef Hoffmann and a lac- 
quered wood-and-parchment floor fixture 
by Eileen Gray. There are modernist ab- 
stractions as well as familiar nymphs in 
flowing robes. Among the most delightful 
surprises: a bronze snail, its light con- 
tained beneath a shell of oxide-colored 
glass, and Emile Gallé’s magnificent 


| lamp, a trio of mushrooms 


Unlike such contemporaries as Re- 
noir, Whistler and Toulouse-Lautrec, Ed- 
gar Degas (1834-1917) has inspired few 
legends and has never come to seem larg- 
er than life or as colorful as his , 
art. In Edgar Degas: Life and = 
Work (Rizzoli; 343 pages; $70), ; 
British Critic Denys Sutton & 
shows why such comparative ob- 
scurity would have suited his sub- 
ject perfectly. Degas was a re- 
served, withdrawn soul who 
poured most of his energies into 
painting and drawing. There 
were rumors that the artist, a life- 
long bachelor, did not care much 
for women. The evidence, Sutton 
decides, is inconclusive. But look 
at the pictures this sumptuous 
book provides: achingly beautiful 
renderings of women toweling 
down after baths, the delicate 





pastels of ballerinas in various 
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| struggling buffalo calf. Such violent 





| van Lawick. The author has a long 


postures of strain and repose. What his life 
may have lacked was translated into scenes |: 
for posterity to cherish. 

For nearly 2,000 years, the rich and 
fertile area of western Asia known as Ar- 
menia proved hospitable to man and 
beast, as well as to a remarkable civiliza- 
tion. Then in 1915 the Turks massacred 
more than a million Armenians, leaving 
their historic lands desolate and sending 
the survivors fleeing abroad. The splen- 
didly illustrated The Armenians (Rizzoli; 
288 pages; $75) aims to restore to view 
some of the beauty of this brutally wound- 
ed culture. Various Armenian and 
Italian scholars have contributed ; 
chapters on the arts, history, religion =? 
and literature ; 

A small golden jackal, nipping ° 


| 


at the rump of a hyena twice its size, 
chases the intruder from its territo- 
ry. Two young lions tear into a still 









































scenes are everyday rhythms Among 
Predators and Prey (Sierra Club 
Books; 224 pages; $35), the reflec- 
tions of Wildlife Photographer Hugo 


acquaintance with rough nature: he 
has lived with East Africa’s wild an- 
imals for a quarter-century, 
part of the time among® 
chimpanzees with his for-s 
mer wife Jane Goodall. Van: 
Lawick’s knowledgeable: 
narrative recalls a life that; 
included a stint covering thes 
digs of Louis and Mary Lea-* 
key at Olduvai Gorge. But 
his prose pales against his 
vivid photographs 

The beauty of some things 
prevails even in an age of 
overexposure. Chateaux of the 
Loire (Vendome; 152 pages; 
$45) is a splendid case in 
point. Photographer Daniel 
Philippe has looked again at 
19 of these fairyland fortress- 
es, both from the sky and the 
ground, in snow and in 
bloom. There is formidable 
Chambord, which may have 








been planned by Leonardo da Vinci, and 
delicate Azay-le-Rideau, the creation of a 
banker who went too far when he mixed 
state money with his own. The aerial expo- 
sures suggest that some of the chateaux 
°| were designed for the eyes of god: the intri- 
=| cate geometry of the Renaissance gardens 
at Villandry can be fully appreciated only 
from aloft. 

Michelangelo did not, as legend has it, 
paint the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel lying 
down. He stood up, neck craned back, for 
the entire enterprise. That scholarly judg- 
ment is just one of many in The Sistine Chapel 

, (Harmony Books; 271 pages; $60), an 
= intensive look at the Vatican’s most 
famous treasure. The book’s seven es- 
says give due credit to other artists 
who embellished the Renaissance 
chapel of Pope Sixtus IV, including 
Botticelli and Raphael. But the focus 
is on Michelangelo, whose preference 
for bright colors is coming to light as 
restorers clean centuries of candle 
soot, grime and varnish from his fres- 
coes. Only the lunettes above the cha- 
pel windows are finished so far, but 
their dazzling colors, photographed by 
Takashi Okamura, suggest the hue of 
things to come 
If there will always be an Eng- 
land, let us hope it will always con- 
tain people like those in Britons (Aper- 
_ ture; $45), the second 
= collection of group portraits 
by Photographer Neal Sla- 
- vin. Posing doggedly for 
Slavin’s immense Polaroid, 
they make truly royal sub- 
jects: club members, drink- 
ing buddies, co-workers 
and choirs, all decked in the 
regalia of their proudest 
» pastimes and fixed in the 
> postures of their social 
» roles. We see them keeping 
5 up appearances in every 
sense of the phrase, wheth- 
er they are the Distressed 
- Gentlefolks Aid Associa- 
§ tion or the Duke and Duch- 
E ess of Devonshire, with 
their staff of almost 150, 
. dwarfed by the mansion 
* that will endure long after 
they are gone 
































SPECIAL EDITION 


For a half-century, LIFE has been the 
closest thing to the nation’s photo album. It 
could go to a war zone or a slumber party 
and see them both with feeling and acuity 
Life: The First SO Years 1936-1986 (Zirtle, 
Brown; 319 pages; $50) is a year-by-year ac- 


| count of the magazine’s history, which is 


also the history of the world as LIFE saw it 
With thousands of pictures and every cover 
ever published, the book is a brimming re- 
pository of work by those lucky photogra- 
phers whose franchise was to keep a sharp- 
ly focused eye on just about everything 
Where else can you find in one volume the 
Marines at Okinawa, the first moon land- 
ing, the development of the human fetus, 
and Picasso in shorts and a fedora? 

The corporate initials ILM may not be 
as famous as GM, but the products of that 
little-known company are almost as famil- 
iar as the Chevy and Buick. Since its found- 
ing by Director George Lucas in 1975, the 
aptly named Industrial Light & Magic has 
created the special effects for five of the ten 
most successful movies of all time, includ- 
ing the Star Wars trilogy, E.T:: The Extra- 
Terrestrial and Raiders of the Lost Ark 
Thomas G. Smith's amply illustrated Indus- 
trial Light & Magic: The Art of Special Effects 
(Ballantine; 280 pages; $50) is more than a 
history. It is a filmgoer’s delight and an an- 
swer to that eternal question, How in the 
galaxy did they do that? 

To the amazed eye of a new beholder, 


| the American West often gets extravagant- 


ly romantic responses. German Photogra- 
pher Gerd Kittel has resisted that tempta- 
tion in Southwest USA (Thames & Hudson; 
$40). A few visual clichés are here, but in- 
tentionally underplayed: golden Bryce 
Canyon appears only in shadow and mist 
Kittel is better at seeing the country from 
motels and poolrooms and truck stops, on 
blue highways and unpaved roads. In 
Monument Valley a derelict automobile 
rusts to the color of the earth beneath it. On 
a Sunday morning in Globe, Ariz., the 
empty main street looks more like a movie 
set than movie sets Kittel has photo- 
graphed. At Isleta pueblo a_ basketball 
backboard dominates a dusty plaza by a 
weathered adobe store. Kittel’s visual wit is 
as dry as the land he surveys. 

Emile Zola said that a “work of art isa 
corner of nature seen through a tempera- 
ment.” He could have been talking about 
_ the work of Eliot Porter, who 
» during the 1940s pioneered the 

use of subtle color in serious pho- 
= tography. In Maine (New York 
’ Graphic Society; $39.95), Porter's 
palette is often keyed to the New 
England bedrock that every- 
where peeks through the thin 
Fire engine from Toy Cars; Jasper 
Johns cans from Sculpture; fight- 
ing zebras from Predators; Mi- 
chelangelo lunette from Sistine 
Chapel; Picasso Harlequin from 
Sketchbooks; cape from Art to 
Wear; swimmers from Britons; 
Chambord from Chateaux; astro- 
naut from Life; space battle from 
Industrial Light and Magic 








MIKE WILKS 


soil. On this meager staging ground, nature 
wears the color wheel as the badge of its 
own tenacity: disks of citron-banded fun- 
gus, lichen in shades of ash green and teal, 
glyphic stripes of brown and mustard kelp 
Whether shooting a tidal pool or a lobster- 
man’s shed, he works with a reporter's eye 
for significant facts and a musician's in- 
stinct for tonal vibration 
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“Now to get up heat enough to melt that 
gold, those flower tones,” Vincent van Gogh 
wrote to his brother Theo. “It needs the 
whole and entire force and concentration of 
a single individual.” The flora he described 
was sunflowers, and Van Gogh is the one 
artist who did those blossoms justice. In Sun- 
flowers for Van Gogh (Rizzoli; 149 pages; 
$25), Photographer David Douglas Duncan 
captures the luminous, strangely feminine 
character of his subjects. This glowing trib- 
ute to painter and plant offers what seem to 
be studies of leafy blonds singing in the day- 
light, mourning in the shadows and bright- 
ening the earth when there is scarcely any 
light source, in Van Gogh’s words, “with 
that something of the eternal 
which the halo used to symbolize.” 

In 1966 a southeast gale and 
an undersea earthquake sent the 
sea flooding through Venice. Four 
feet of water overflowed the Piaz- 
za San Marco. Yet according to 
Peter Lauritzen in Venice Pre- 
served (Adler & Adler; 176 pages; 
$29.95), the deluge bore good for- 
tune. It helped to jolt the world 
into rescuing Venice from nearly 
two centuries of decay and depre- 
| dation. Photographers Jorge 
Lewinski and Mayotte Magnus 
record the resurrection of the city 
Dart board from Mickey Mouse 
Memorabilia; Love trom Movie 
| Posters; mushroom lamp from Art 
Nouveau; letter Jfrom Alphabet; 
Beach Scene from Edgar Degas 





Books 


Lauritzen combines a sure hand for history 
with a light satirical touch for the bureau- 
cracy of restoration 

Two generations ago, George East- 
man, founder of Eastman Kodak, gave 
Rochester a movie house. Better than 
that, he commissioned a brilliant young 


| painter to create posters of the films on 
| view. Alas, many of those celluloid epics 
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have long since been turned into banjo 
picks, but the artwork survives in Movie 
Posters: The Paintings of Batiste Madalena 
(Abrams; 64 pages; $14.95). Here the fam- 
ous and the forgotten are captured in the 
forceful style of art deco. Once upon a 
screen, these vamps, clowns and pirates 
romanced in a world of black and white 
But outside the theater, Madalena made 
them leap from the walls in vibrant hues 
This is one kind of movie colorizing that 
deserves sustained applause 
/is for imaginative, ingenious and in- 
ventive. All are adjectives that apply to 
the 26 paintings Mike Wilks has devised 
in celebration of the alphabet. Each pic- 
ture in The Ultimate Alphabet (//olr; $/9.95) 
contains a multitude of objects illustrating 
a single letter. Among the 259 items in G, 
the reader is invited to identify a Gypsy 
guitarist garbed in gaudy garments in a 
graveyard full of graven images. The T 
painting teems with 427 items, including 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee and 
enough trees to traumatize a topiarist. For 
the reader who spots the most words, the 
publishers offer a $15,000 prize 
He’s the top, he’s Mickey Mouse, and 
he’s the subject of his own biogra- 
phy. Mickey Mouse: His Life and 
5 Times (Harper & Row; 96 pages; 
$14.95) documents the career of 
= Walt Disney’s cartoon creation, 
“ the cheerful rodent who lifted 
America’s spirits during the 
Great Depression and went on to 
become a beloved international 
star. Mickeymania inspired 
books, toys, watches and count- 
less other items, many of which 
are pictured in Mickey Mouse 
Memorabilia: The Vintage Years 
1928-1938 (Abrams; 180 pages; 
$27.50). Whether happily dozing 
in an armchair that is the base of 
a lamp or merrily dancing with 
his Minnie atop a toy piano, 
Mickey is the sturdy little guy we 
recognize in all of us: the mouse 
as Everyman " 
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The Age of Aerostar 
is an age of versatility. Its 
a vehicle so versatile it 
helps your busy day run a 
little smoother. And it 
looks good anywhere you 
take it. 
Looks make a 
difference. 


Aerostar’s aerodynamic 


shape requires less effort 
to cut through the winds 
resistance. This not only 
helps conserve fuel, but it 
contributes to better han- 
dling on the highway and 
a quiet ride. 
Handling... it will 
surprise you. 

The Aerostar was also 
designed with a tight 
turning radius that most 
compact cars would envy. 
It will fit in tight parking 
spaces (as well as your 
own garage). Most impor- 
tantly it handles like a car, 
so you feel comfortable 
driving it anywhere. 





_ Aerostar... 
it does so much 
so well. 


Ford Aerostar has the most aerodynamic design of all the mini-vans. 
A versatile performer—that looks good anywhere. 


Rearrange the 
seating. 
The Aerostar has sev- 
eral seating arrangements 
for you to choose from. 





It will seat from 5 to 7* 
people in roomy comfort. 
And the rear bench seats 
slide out easily to give 
you an open cargo area 
of 139 cu. ft. 





Ford Aerostar vs. Chrysler Mini-vans 



































‘ AEROSTAR CHRYSLER 
Aerodynamic for lower air drag 7 .37Cd 42Cd 
Standard engine 3.0L V-6 2.2L Four 
Multiport fuel injection YES NO 
V-6 engine power available STD NO 
Bigger cargo space (cu. ft.)t 1399 «125 
Extra driverlegroom _414in. —_ 383in 
Max. opt. trailer towing capacity” 4900 Ibs. 2000 Ibs 
Longer wheelbase, smooth ride 119 in. 112in 


"Based on SAE Standard J-1100 Code V-6 


jacks and con- 





Everyday use... 
a little easier. 

Although the doors are 
large, they aren't cumber- 
some. Their size offers 
easy access to the baby’s 
carseat or the groceries 
without your having to 
stretch or twist into 
uncomfortable positions. 

Comfort 
and convenience 
inside. 

You can gracefully get 
in and out of the Aerostar, 
even in a skirt. Once 
inside, you sit tall for a 
commanding view of traf 
fic outside, and the kids 
inside. All the controls are 
at your arm's reach-free- 
ing your concentration for 
the road ahead. 
Ford has also 
included rear 
headphone 


trols with any 
optional AM/FM 
radio. 


Power... 
itS a given. 

Ford has now given 
Aerostar its powerful 3.0L 
V-6 engine as standard 
equipment! Thats enough 
power to tow up to 4900 
lbs? of boat, trailer or any- 
thing else. 

Quality is Job 1. 

The Aerostar was 
designed and built with 
the high standards of 
Ford quality. 

Lifetime Service 

Guarantee. 
articipating Ford 

Dealers stand behind their 
customer-paid work, in 
writing, with a free Life- 
time Service Guarantee 
for as long as you own 
your Ford car or light truck. 
Ask to see this Guarantee 
when you visit your par- 
ticipating Ford Dealer. 


Buckle up—together 
we can save lives. 


"Seats seven with optional rear bench 
scat. Towing rating ms reduced by 
passenger and cargo weight in 
towing whick 























American Scene 


In Chicago: Raising Children in a Battle Zone 
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Cabrini-Green Residents Debra Smiter and her grandeon Tynon, 2, risk awalk 


E very school day at precisely 2:40 p.m., | Green feel fear every time their children 


Diana Brooks turns to the window of 
her apartment in Chicago's Cabrini- 
Green housing project. She stares at the 
bleak concrete landscape between the red 
brick high-rises until she spots John, 12, 
Charles, 7, and Jermaine, 5, picking their 
way past the broken glass, rusty cars and 
trash. Only when the boys are safely in- 
side the apartment can the 28-year-old 
mother relax. 

The window where Diana keeps her 
vigil has been pierced by a bullet, and 
there is another bullet hole in the wall, 
which she covered with a cabinet and a 
neat display of picture postcards showing 
Chicago's tourist attractions. Diana and 
her sons and the other families of Cabrini- 
Green live in a cross fire between rival 
gangs, who have turned the project into an 
American version of Belfast or Beirut. 
Constant warfare between gangs like the 
Disciples, Vice-Lords or King Cobras 
across such notorious between-building 
battlefields as “the Blacktop” or 
“Wild End” have made Cabrini- 
Green one of the most dangerous 
places in America. Too often, the 
innocent bystander is gunned 
down in a murderous fusillade. 
This year alone, there have been 
eleven killings. During the sum- 
mer, someone gets shot on the av- 
erage of every other day. As one 
young mother puts it, “There are 
days when you feel it. Death is in 
the air.” 

Hunkered down in their 
apartments decorated like 
shrines, cinder-block walls 
adorned with pictures of chil- 
dren, Martin Luther King Jr. and 
Jesus, the mothers of Cabrini- 


go out. The other night, Diana’s son 
Charles ran home crying in terror after 


| missing his ride from class. When he ar- 
| rived, Diana had already phoned the po- 


lice. “I was crying my heart out. A child 
has to be home at a certain time,” Diana 
recalled. Even before nightfall, when ra- 
dio rhythms are punctuated by gunshots, 
children cannot play outside. A neighbor 
child, Angela Grant, 6, has never once 
frolicked in the play area by her apart- 
ment building because fighting frequently 
breaks out there. “She knows,” says her 
mother, Sonja Grant, 26, “that she’s never 
going across that battlefield.” 

“When it’s bad out,” said Kathy Ford, 
pregnant and holding Tramaine, 2, on her 
lap, “I don’t go out to the store for milk. Or 
sometimes I grab his hand and say, ‘Come 
on, Tramaine, walk fast.’ The regular 
sounds of shooting used to upset the little 
boy. “It was ‘What those shots, Mommy?’ 
and ‘Him was killed? Who dead?’ ” said 





Diana Brooks safe in the kitchen with her three sons 
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Kathy, a fashionably dressed 19-year-old, 
imitating her son. These days, though, lit- 
tle Tramaine has grown accustomed to the 
gunfire; when it begins, he ignores it. | 
Sonja, who has childhood friends now in 
the gangs, cannot remember how many fu- 
nerals she has attended. Still, she sighs, 
“when I hear shots and they're close by, I 
panic. But if they be far away, it’s like, ‘I'm 
tired, it’s fine.’ ” 

Those who can stay away from Ca- 
brini-Green do so. Diana remembers call- 
ing an ambulance after Charles acciden- 
tally cut his head. It never came. She 
finally carried the frightened, bleeding 
child to the fire department, where some- 
one took him to the hospital for stitches. 
The children’s friends will not visit the 
project because they are too afraid. Sitting 
at her kitchen table, half watching Al/ My | 
Children on the TV, she answers her mo- 
bile phone. It’s the Tupperware lady, 
pressing to come by and get $5 Diana 
owes her. Diana asks, “Do you know 
where I live?” She repeats the question to 
the caller and adds, finally, “Cabrini- 
Green.” There is an obvious break in the 
conversation. “O.K.,” says Diana, smiling 
a little, as if she had been through this a 
million times before, “I'll meet you at 
school.” An alarmed policeman who spot- 
ted a rare white visitor walking in the 
project insisted that he drive her a block 
to her destination. “I'd rather do this now 
than take you out in a wagon later,” the 
officer explained. 

Since she moved into Cabrini-Green 
eight years ago, Diana has promised her 
sons that they will leave. “I keep saying 
to them, ‘One more year.’ She vows, 
“My New Year’s resolution is to get out.” 
And it grows stronger every time she 
navigates the dangerous passage past the 
dope dealers and gang members in the 
graffiti-covered lobby, through the piles of 
garbage in the halls, to the sixth floor in a 
lurching elevator lighted by a single, dim- 
ly glowing bulb. Her son John is now at 
the age when many other boys in 
Cabrini-Green become “foot sol- 
diers” in the gangs, which use 
them for killing missions because 
juvenile sentences are more le- 
nient. She stays only because she 
cannot afford to go anywhere 
else. 

Cabrini-Green was not al- 
ways an urban version of hell. 
The project was originally in- 
tended as a way station for work- 
ing-class families, both black and 
white, who were temporarily 
down on their luck. Since the 
first set of 55 row houses was 
built in 1943, however, the char- 
acter of the urban poor has 
changed, and the 23 high-rises 
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Where do 23 million 
men and women 
turn to find out 
what matters most in: 
art, 
books, 
behavior, 
video, 
economy & business, 
design, 
religion, 
computers, 
space, 
world, 
health & fitness, 
show business, 
nation, 
sport, 
essay, 
cinema, 
press, 
environment, 
music, 
sexes, 
medicine, 
American scene, 
living, 
theater, 
law, 
people, 
dance, 
education, 
food, 
science, 
and milestones? 
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Letters 
Loyalty to Rome 


By treating the meeting of the Nation- 
al Conference of Catholic Bishops [RELI- 
GION, Nov. 24] as if it were a political 
campaign, you mislead your readers. The 
church is not a democracy, nor should it 
be. It is a congregation of people who ac- 
cept the Pope’s pronouncements on faith 
and morals as the teachings of Christ. Ifa 
member cannot accept the doctrine, he or 
she should leave the church and join an- 
other religion. 

James H. Walter 
Rancho Murieta, Calif. 


Through divisiveness brought about 
by centuries of unacceptable domination 
imposed by Rome, the world has a Greek 
Catholic Church, a Russian Catholic 
Church and an English Catholic Church. 
The time is ripe for an American Catholic 
Church. The US. bishops should begin 
now to circumvent the archaisms of 
Rome and formulate a relevant church in 
which all American Catholics can thrive 
in their religious lives. 

Emily Langford Bennett 
Princeton, NJ. 


1Qs and Genes 


The article “Nakasone’s World-Class 
Blunder” [EDUCATION, Oct. 6] contains 
errors. First, you claim that H.H. God- 
dard “insisted that on the basis of IQ 
scores vast numbers of Italian, Jewish and 
Russian immigrants were ‘high-grade de- 
fectives’ or morons.” Goddard never wrote 
any such thing. What he wrote was that of 
those immigrants screened at-Ellis Island 
who were suspected of being “feeble- 
minded” on the basis of casual observa- 
tions, a majority scored in the “feeble-_ 
minded” range on certain verbal and 
performance tests. They were never 
claimed by Goddard to be a representa- 
tive sample of any national group of im- 
migrants ever tested at Ellis Island. 

Second, TIME states “most scholars 
today believe that so-called intelligence 
and achievement differences stem largely 
from environmental factors.” A recent 
survey in the Public Interest, responded to 
by 661 experts, found that those inter- 
viewed “believe 60% of the individual dif- 
ferences in IQ in the American white pop- 
ulation to be due to differences in genes.” 
When asked to give their opinion of the 
source of the black-white difference in IQ, 
53% of those interviewed believe that 
genes and environment are both involved, 
compared with only 17% who attribute 
the cause entirely to the environment. 

Arthur R. Jensen 
Professor of Educational Psychology 
University of California, Berkeley 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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At Indian Harbour Beach, volunteers toil to put finishing touches on a turreted fortress of mazes, bridges and tunnels 


Johnny Appleseed of the Swing Set 





An architect travels the country building playgrounds 


ie s everybody ready out there?” came 
the cry. Then the countdown: “Five! 
..» Four! ... Three! ... Two! ... One!” 
And a jubilant roar: “We did it!” In the 
glow of a Florida sunset, a herd of scream- 
ing children stampeded into Indian Har- 
bour Beach’s just completed playground 
last month and began scrambling over the 
turreted fortress of mazes and bridges, 
slides and ladders, tire tunnels and sand- 
boxes. As the youngsters gamboled, 
beaming parents and teachers stood along 
the periphery, exchanging handshakes 
and hugs. 

All of you who are deep into mitten 
weather may envy those who are scam- 
pering around a Florida playground 
dressed in shorts and T shirts this time of 
year, but, after all, these folks earned it. 
For five days, more than a hundred volun- 
teers at Ocean Breeze Elementary School 
sawed wood, dug holes, hammered nails 
and tightened bolts. Come nightfall, they 
still toiled, aided by a fire truck’s flood- 
lights. At the hub of the commotion, sag- 
ging tool belt at waist and diagrams in 
hand, was Architect Robert Leathers, 45, 
the Johnny Appleseed of the swing set. 
Over the past 15 years, Leathers has 
helped thousands of volunteers erect 
nearly 350 playgrounds in 24 states, rang- 
ing from pocket-size parks to a 1'4-sq.-mi. 
recreation area, completd with a 600-seat 
amphitheater, in Romulus, N.Y. “The at- 
titude is what makes this work,” says 
Leathers. “I love to see a whole family— 
a grandparent, a parent and a child— 
out there ~orking. They've never had 
a chance to build something together 
like this.” 

Leathers, whose boyhood passion for 





helped build a play area for his children’s 
school in Ithaca, N.Y. That effort took 15 
weekends, but the community spirit en- 
gendered by the all-volunteer project ex- 
hilerated Leathers so much that he made 
it a specialty of his practice. Today six of 
his associates work fulltime on designing 
and building playgrounds, which general- 
ly go up in four or five days and cost any- 
where from $2,500 to $45,000, about one- 
third the usual price. 

Before construction begins, Leathers 
holds a Design Day, when he meets with 


local residents to solicit their suggestions. | 


He especially invites children 
to submit drawings and wish 
lists; castles and mazes are 
among the most popular re- 
quests. Leathers can be quite 
obliging: he built a wooden 
Alamo, equipped with an ar- 
madillo-shaped drawbridge, 
for a Dallas elementary school 
and fashioned a crude tele- 
phone system out of three- 
inch plastic piping for Ham- 
ilton, Va. Safety considera- 
tions, however, usually force 
him to reject water slides, 
underground tunnels, bike 
racetracks and skateboard ramps. 

At Ocean Breeze, requests for a castle 
and a space station were approved, but 
grownups nixed a plea for a haunted 
house lest it attract graffiti. After the dia- 
grams were drawn up, community leaders 
received from Leathers’ firm spiral-bound 
manuals detailing exactly what lumber 
and tools were needed. Some critics have 
voiced concern about the safety of volun- 
teer-built playgrounds, but Leathers in- 





Robert Leathers 
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corners,” says Leathers. “Playgrounds 
have to be tough because kids put them 
| through such hard use.” 

Leathers’ genius for organization be- 
came apparent on the first day of con- 
struction, when he roamed everywhere on 
the site, calmly answering questions and 
giving advice. Teams of workers built the 
playground section by section, assembling 
the numbered pieces of wood as they 
would a giant jigsaw puzzle. Age did not 
seem a barrier: Henry Stiles, 71, a retired 
maintenance worker, dispensed the tools 
collected by volunteers (including 15 
rasps, 30 saws and 25 shovels), while a 


| group of first-graders sanded wood. Tiffa- 


ny Greenis, 8, carried trays of apples and 


| carrots to workers, while her mother 


Lynn picked up fresh skills. Said she: “I 
came Out expecting to do a lit- 
ule hammering and ended up 
using tools that I still have no 
idea what they were.” 

As the playground slowly 
took shape, the pace quick- 
ened. Sometimes bad weather 
or ebbing enthusiasm can de- 
lay the work, but the Ocean 
Breeze project was free of such 
annoyances. By midafternoon 
of the fifth day, Robert 

Becker, 26, was delivering a 
Bg final batch of sand in a bor- 

rowed backhoe, while Gary 

Craycroft, who had last hung 
swings for his baby daughter Penny, now 
put them up with her help. Said Penny, 
14; “It’s been neat. I'll never forget work- 
ing at night with the lights on.” But 
Leathers is out to impress the adults as 
much as their children. “They start out as 
cynics, but when the countdown begins, 
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and the kids stream in, they start to cry,” | 


he says. Leathers assures his clients that 
his playgrounds will last at least 25 years, 
but the memories are guaranteed for a 





mu!tistory treehouses led him to become | sists only the best materials are used and | lifetime. —By Anastasia Toufexis. 
an architect, stumbled into the swing- | the workers are strictly supervised. “One | Reported by Sidney Urquhart/Ithaca and 
and-slide business in 1970, when he | thing we have learned is that we can’t cut | Don Winbush/Indian Harbour Beach 
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Turning Brown, 
Red and Green 


Erasable post-punk colors are 
the latest hairstyling trend 








oes she or doesn’t she? The fashion- 

able answer nowadays is always a 
louder and louder yes. From Manhattan 
to Los Angeles, a sunburst of bold, exotic 
and decidedly unnatural colors is streak- 
ing, squiggling and dotting across the 
hairstyles of the nation’s trendy younger 
set, and even making inroads among 
more mature professionals. The startling 
palette of reds and blues, golds and silvers, 
greens and purples comes from inexpen- 
sive temporary hair-coloring products 
that are easily applied at home and al- 
| most as easily showered away. Confronta- 
tional coloration, once a shocking British 
and American punk emblem, is now cele- 
brated as the sleek plumage of the up- 
and-coming yuppie generation. Says Ste- 
ven Docherty, art director of the Vidal 
Sassoon hairstyling empire: “It’s color 
without the commitment.” 

The new wave of brassy hues is a far 
cry from the messy peroxide products of 
yore. Available in sprays, styling mousses 
and gels, and lately in applicator wands 
similar to those used for mascara, the bold 
hair shades are dabbed on as bright deco- 
ration, slathered on as an overall tint, or 
| tipped into the hair to match eye shadows 

or even jewelry. Colors on the market in- 
clude both vibrant and pastel offerings, 
with names like Red Riot, Hot Pink and 
Ultra Violet (although steady favorites 
are metallic and shimmery shades of 
gold). Many of the hip hues can be sluiced 
away with one shampooing; others re- 
quire as many as six. “They're cosmetics 
for the hair,” declares James Viera of 
| L’Oréal, which sells its wash-away dyes at 
drugstore cosmetic counters across the 
country. Says Diane Wonnell, 23, a Phila- 
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Confrontational color: a rainbow effect today can be shampooed, and the palette spun again 


Ferguson, the new Duchess of York. Old- 
er trendies are often attracted by the in- 
stant but revocable shock value. Explains 
Allan Mottus, publisher of the /nforma- 
tionist, a beauty-industry newsletter: 
“Monday through Friday you can have 
one life-style and then change it on Satur- 
day night. Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde lives.” 

Men, too, are getting into the wear- 
and-wash act. Around parts of the Sun- 
belt, young collegians and high school- 
ers have begun aping the University of 


| Oklahoma’s star linebacker, Brian Bos- 


delphia medical student who sometimes | 


turns her brown locks copper red for an 
evening’s fun: “It’s funky and sexy. It’s 
like painting your nails.” 
Teenagers buy the 
quick hair switch because 
“it’s fun,” giggles Adriana 
Zabarkes, 16, a senior at 
New York City’s haut- 
prep Trinity School. Be- 
sides, she adds, “nobody 
seems to like their own 
hair.”’ In Los Angeles, 
where red is the hair flavor 
of the day, the aim among 
youngsters often is to 
imitate such scarlet-tressed 
idols as Teen Actress Mol- 
ly Ringwald and Sarah 


Three ways to create 





worth, who has been seen sporting a 
streak of black on one side of his blond 
hairdo and an ever changing rainbow 
effect on the other side. His ultrashort 
hair, however, sometimes presents prob- 
lems: the color occasionally refuses to 
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dazzling dos: dotting, tipping and squiggling 






| hold. New York University Freshman 


Paul Nagle prefers to highlight his 
brown waves with an electric shade of 
aubergine to complement his camou- 
flage fatigues. He calls the fad a kind of 
“Disney rebellion.” Says Nagle: “It’s a 
symbol no one can understand until 
they do it.” 

What hairstyling and beauty firms 
understand, though, is the potential in the 
fast-coloring trend for combing out big 
bucks. Industry giants, such as Vidal Sas- 
soon, Clairol and Revlon, along with 
smaller firms like San Francisco’s Kryo- 
lan, Minneapolis’ Aveda and Milwau- 
kee’s Amage Cosmetics, racked up sales 
of $27 million in erasable hair colors in 
the year that ended in September. Clairol | 
Marketing Director Maude Simard antic- 
ipates seeing a blitz of new | 
on-and-off coloring prod- 
ucts hit the stores over the 
next six months. She esti- 
mates that sales of the nov- 
el products will soon reach 
18% of the entire hair-col- 
oring market, which to- 
taled $350 million last 
year. Whatever shocking 
temporary shades may 
soon turn up, in a certain 
light they all appear green. 

—By Anastasia Toufexis. 
Reported by Eileen Garred/ 
New York, with other bureaus 
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Save $5.00 


when you purchase both First Blood and Rambo First Blood Part II. 
Just cut out the 7-digit code number (at the bottom of the box, next to the 
HBO/Cannon Video logo) from both packages, and send them along with 
the register receipt, to the address below to get your $5.00 rebate. 


Strate Zip 
I enclose both code numbers and my receipt as proof 
of purchase (limit one per household). 
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, focus starlight into a sharp image. 











Science 





Taking a Mercurial Approach 





Telescopes with liquid mirrors may break the size barrier 


he telescope sits on the lawn outside 

Vachon Pavilion at Quebec’s Laval 
University, its gently concave 40-in.-di- 
ameter mirror pointing at the sky. Con- 
centrating and reflecting faint starlight 
into a camera mounted above it, the 
gleaming face of the mirror seems devoid 
of the slightest imperfection; it is so 
smooth, in fact, that it looks solid. 

But that is an illusion. The mirror is 
really a pool of liquid mercury in a shal- 
low wood container. A touch 
would send ripples racing across its 
surface, and it must always aim 
straight up to retain its curvature. 
As the container is slowly rotated 
on a turntable; making one revolu- 
tion every six seconds, the mercury 
rises gently toward the edges and 
dips in the middle, the way coffee 
does when it is stirred in a cup. In 
perfect deference to the laws of 
physics, the metal’s highly reflec- 
tive surface takes the form of a pa- 
rabola, the shape of solid mirrors 
used in conventional telescopes to 





Says Ermanno Borra, the Laval as- 
trophysicist who built it: “It's a 
wonderfully simple arrangement.” 
That arrangement may help 
astronomy break through a size 
barrier that it reached in 1948, 
when technicians completed work 
on the famous 200-in. glass mirror 
for the Hale Telescope at Mount 
Palomar; beyond that size, glass 
mirrors tend to sag and distort un- 
acceptably, affected both by their 
own weight and by changes in 
temperature. The only larger mir- 
ror in the world, a 236-in. monolith 
atop Mount Semirodriki in the So- 
viet Union, is apparently hopeless- 
ly flawed and has done little signif- 
icant work since being completed 
in 1974. One solution to the size problem 
is to make several smaller mirrors work 
together, simulating a single large one. 
The computer-synchronized Multiple- 
Mirror Telescope atop Mount Hopkins 
in Arizona, for example, has six mirrors 
and the light-gathering power of a 176-in. 
instrument. But Borra claims that his 
mercurial approach will make possible 
virtually flawless single mirrors at least 
five times as big as the one at Palomar 
and can do it simply and inexpensively. 
Borra emphasizes that the concept of 
a liquid-mirror telescope is not new, he 
thinks the idea may have occurred to 
Isaac Newton, who knew about the be- 
havior of spinning fluids and built one of 
the first reflecting telescopes. Borra 
knows that Robert Wood of Johns Hop- 





kins University built a primitive model in 
1908. “I am not the inventor,” says Borra. 
“But I am the first to make it work and 
the first to know what to do with it.” 
Wood's problem was that the motors 
of his day could not turn at a constant 
enough rate of speed. As a result, the cur- 
vature of his mirror kept changing. Also 
he was unable to avoid vibrations, which 
set up ripples in the metallic pool. Wood 
was aware of another shortcoming of his 


telescope: because it always had to face 
straight up, it could not be swung around 
to point at interesting stars and galaxies 
or to take time-exposure photographs by 
following the celestial objects across the 
sky as the earth rotated. 

It was apparent to Borra that modern 
technology, in the form of a precise syn- 
chronous motor to turn his mirror and 
nearly frictionless, vibration-free air bear- 
ings to support it, could solve the mechan- 
ical problems. And he realized that de- 
spite the mirror’s pointing limit, there 
would be a legitimate use for it. “If your 
study is cosmology, the origins and nature 
of the universe, it doesn’t matter where 
you look,” he says. “There are data to be 
found anywhere you aim a telescope.” 

Although pointing only straight up, 


T 








Ermanno Borra with a liquid-mercury telescope mirror 
“It’s an interesting concept—now show us.” 





the telescope at any given moment covers 
a region of sky twice the width of the full 
moon and, as the earth turns, scans a nar- 
row but long band of the heavens. With 
many liquid telescopes set up at different 
latitudes, says Borra, astronomers could 
map the locations of the faintest, farthest 
galaxies, find out how they are distributed 
in space and thereby learn a great deal 
about the structure and evolution of the 
universe. Or they could take a brief expo- 
sure of a particular galaxy each night, 
store the image digitally, then add to it 
with exposures on following nights until 
enough data had accumulated to reveal 
previously unseen details. 

When Borra began building a work- 
ing model in 1982, another advan- 
tage of the concept soon became 
apparent. The 40-in. model cost 
him less than $7,500 (U.S.), and he 
has a grant of $22,500 from the 
Natural Sciences and Engineering 
Research Council of Canada for a 
60-in. version now under construc- 
tion. Says Borra: “I think that we 
could build a liquid mirror tele- 
scope as large as 30 meters {1,181 
in.] for $7.5 million.” By contrast, 
the 400-in., 36-segment mirror 
alone for the Keck Telescope, to be 
erected in Hawaii, is expected to 
cost $25 million. 

Borra reports that other astron- 
omers have taken notice of his ven- 
ture: “They've said, ‘It’s an interest- 
ing concept—now show us.” 
Although Roger Angel, head of the 
University of Arizona’s Steward 
Observatory Mirror Laboratory, 
has not given up on larger glass mir- 
rors (his team has designed an inex- 
pensive 312-in. mirror with a 
unique honeycomb structure to 
keep it light), he calls the liquid- 
mercury project “very challenging. 
If it can be done at 30 meters, it be- 
comes unique in its grasp of light. 
There are problems in astrophysics 
that would lend themselves to this 
kind of telescope.” 

Many challenges still await 
Borra. “It is simply more difficult to build 
things bigger,” he says. “We would have to 
build bigger turntables and mount them on 
bigger bearings. We would have to use big- 
ger motors to turn them, and we would en- 
counter problems of weight.” Surface rip- 
ples present another problem, but a thin 
coating of oil suppresses them. The layer of 
tarnish and dirt that slowly dulls the mer- 
cury’s reflective surface is easily skimmed 
off. Says Borra: “We've proved the hardest 
thing: you can make an astronomical- 
quality mirror out of liquid mercury. These 
mirrors won't give us answers to the ulti- 
mate questions about the origins of the uni- 
verse, but they should help us understand 
enough so that we can ask these questions.” 

—By Michael D. Lemonick. Reported by Peter 
Stoler/Quebec City 
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— — Show Business 


The Acrobat of the Drawing Room 














Cary Grant: 1904-1986 


he is tired. She has the sniffles. She 

has never been less interested in a 
blind date. But then: up-angle, backlight, 
and there he stands in her doorway, im- 
peccably tailored, elegantly casual in 
manner—a perfectly beautiful man with, 
as she soon discovers, a singular style of 
speech. He is confident without being 
overbearing, confidential without being 
intrusive, quite inimitable despite 
the fact that the actor playing her 
visitor had one of the most imitated 
voices of this century. Never in the 
history of movies has a leading lady 
more quickly overcome her languors 
in order to get ready for romance. 
The year was 1958. The film was a 
comedy called Jndiscreet. And by 
this comparatively late date, neither 
Ingrid Bergman nor anyone else en- 
countering Cary Grant, onscreen or 
off, had any alternative to bedazzle- 
ment as a response to him. 

Better than anyone else, Grant 
understood that his public persona 
was a fiction, and a highly stylized 
one at that. “Everyone wants to be 
Cary Grant,” he liked to say. “J 
want to be Cary Grant.” Indeed, ina 
strange way, it had been his lifelong 
ambition, though at first he could 
not have given a name to his goal or, 
as he also admitted, define it with 
any accuracy. “I don’t know that 
I've any style at all,” he once told an 
interviewer. ‘| just patterned myself 
on a combination of Jack Buchanan 
la debonair English musical-come- 
dy star of the ‘20s and '30s], Noél 
Coward and Rex Harrison. I pre- 
tended to be somebody I wanted to 
be, and I finally became that person. 





These films, and several almost as 
good (mostly dating from Grant’s golden 
era, from the mid-'30s to the mid-'40s), re- 
lied on his mercurial essence for their ef- 
fectiveness. In a farce, there was often a 
bit of malice about him; playing romance, 
something wary, even near misogynistic 
in his relationship with a woman; and in 
every genre he imparted a sense of the fra- 





A1957 portrait, around the time of Indiscreet 





Or he became me. Or we met at 
some point.” In any event, Grant 
apparently felt that the process of self-in- 
vention on which he worked with so little 
visible strain but with such devotion 
reached apotheosis in Indiscreet, for he 
would later name it his favorite among 
the 72 feature films he made. 

It is an agreeable enough film, of 
course, But did he really believe he was 
better as the urbane diplomat than he 
was as the playboy in comically desperate 
Pursuit of marital reconciliation in The 
Awful Truth? Or as the absentminded pa- 
leontologist in Bringing Up Baby? And 
what about scheming Walter Burns in His 
Girl Friday, one of the funniest misan- 
thropes ever recorded by the camera? For 
that matter, what about Gunga Din, The 
Philadelphia Story and Only Angels Have 
Wings? Or the unforgettable work for 
Hitchcock—Suspicion. Notorious and, 
Possibly best of all, North by Northwest, 








Elegant, elusive and with a singular style of speech. 


gility and impermanence of human ar- 
rangements. Not that such subtleties ever 
prevented him from taking a pratfall, or 
dressing up in drag, if necessary. 

In later years, he decreed much of this 
work “tinny” and claimed a certain es- 
trangement from the daring young actor 
who had accomplished it. What he 
seemed to be saying was that he had not 
yet purified those performances of autobi- 
ography, had not yet completed the pro- 
cess of total reinvention that was the larg- 


| est promise acting held out to him as a 


young man. Born Archibald Leach in 
bleak Bristol, England, son of a drinking, 
defeated father and a mother who was 
placed in a madhouse when he was ten, he 
was a lonely, latchkey child, who decided 
on a life in show biz the first time he visit- 
ed backstage. “A dazzling land of smiling, 
jostling people .. . classless, cheerful and 
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carefree,” is how he later described what 
he saw. 

His first job, at age 14, confirmed his 
hunch, for he caught on with Bob Pender, 
who managed a troupe of boy acrobats as 
if it were a kindly, disciplined, extended 
family. Young Archie learned acrobatics, 
mime and, above all, the joys of camara- 
derie and the need for collegial generosity. 
At the height of his career, he would re- 
main the least narcissistic of actors, al- 
ways willing to share scenes and to take a 
chance with some undignified business if 
someone thought it would work. 

He came to the US. with Pender’s 
company and decided to stay on. He 
failed his first screen test, then got a 
contract, his “nom de screen” and 
not much more from Paramount, 
where he made nearly a quarter of 
his films and no strong impression 
He was noticed opposite Mae West 
= and Marlene Dietrich, but it was in 
, 1936, on a loan-out for an RKO flop, 
& Sylvia Scarlett, that he finally “felt 
= the ground under his feet,” as George 

Cukor, the film’s director, would put 
it. He played a type he had known in 
his past, a Cockney con man with a 


Wiig LEY NESCON 20 WOESOR 


view of human nature. Here, for the 
first time, he achieved that quicksil- 
ver quality that was the basis of his 
stardom and, ultimately, his legend. 


his last is what people came to 

know best in recent years. It was 
the logical extension of his screen 
character as he had finally refined it, 
a healthy spirit who kept his trou- 
bles and even his memories to him- 
self. Grant quit films in 1966 after 
Walk, Don't Run, a relative failure. 
After that, the public saw only the 
odd, tastefully tantalizing glimpse of 


seeming business, playing a graceful 
front man for Fabergé cosmetics, 
doting on his fifth wife, Barbara, and 
his daughter Jennifer, 20, by his 
marriage to Actress Dyan Cannon. It was 
more than usually shocking in his sudden 
death of a stroke last week as he prepared 
for a charity appearance in Davenport, 
Iowa, One thought he might even elude 
mortality. 

But, of course, he had—long since. 
The hasty media images by which we fed 
our curiosity about his years as a celebrity 
will fade. But the films of his younger 
manhood, in which his subject was not 
charm but its fragile and illusionary na- 
ture in a world where brutality often mas- 
querades as farce—these will abide to de- 
light and possibly even haunt the future. 
Some distant day, audiences may even 
come to agree with a minority of Grant's 
contemporaries that he was not merely 
the greatest movie star of his era but 
the medium’s subtlest and slyest actor 
as well. — By Richard Schickel 


chipper way of expressing a gloomy | 


a man minding his own cheerful- | 
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The Devilish Doctrine of Deniability 


“We know perfectly well how things will turn 
out,” the knight explained, his armor probably 
still smeared with the blood of Archbishop 
Thomas a Becket. “King Henry—God bless 
him— will have to say, for reasons of state, that he never meant 
this to happen; and there is going to be an awful row . . .” 

So said Sir William de Tracy when he stepped forward at the 
end of TS. Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral to tell why he and 
three other loyal servants of Britain’s King Henry IT had just 
carried out the poisonous wish implicit in the King’s angry ques- 
tion, “Will nobody rid me of this turbulent priest?” 

Eliot intended for us to despise the knights’ oily justifications 
for the butchery, but history has been somewhat kinder to the 
King, who may or may not have wanted his wish thus fulfilled. 
As soon as Henry learned that the knights who overheard his 
question had hastily departed from his court, 
he guessed their mission and sent a messenger 
to summon them back. And when he heard 
that his onetime friend Becket had indeed 
been murdered, according to the contempo- 
rary chronicle of Arnulf of Lisieux, “the King 
burst into loud cries of grief... At times he 
seemed stupefied with suffering, but then he 
would begin groaning again and calling out 
more loudly and bitterly than before.” 

Well, what did the King know, as we 
phrase these matters nowadays, and when did 
he know it? More important and more interest- 
ing, how can a King (or President) order some 
action that he perhaps should not order, or that 
he would not want widely known as his order? 

Even the best-intentioned men, once they 
enter the jungle of power politics, have to con- 





Abraham Lincoln, for example, was pro- 
voked by antiwar agitation into suspending the right of habeas 
corpus and arresting a number of peaceable citizens who had 
generally committed no crime worse than being Democrats. 
Foreign affairs seem particularly apt to bring out a presiden- 
tial capacity for hypocrisy. Kindly William McKinley, who used 
US. troops to suppress the fledgling Philippine republic in 1898, 
said he had prayerfully searched his soul before deciding it was 
his duty to “civilize and Christianize” the Filipinos. Theodore 
Roosevelt, who encouraged an insurrection in the Colombian 
province of Panama so that he could build a canal through it, 
liked to consult with Attorney General Philander Knox about 
the legality of his various aggressions, but Knox was not the stern- 
est of critics. “Ah, Mr. President,” he asked on one occasion, 
“Why have such a beautiful action marred by any taint of legal- 
ity?” When Roosevelt yearned to seize the Hawaiian Islands, 
Admiral Alfred Mahan was equally encouraging: “Do nothing 
unrighteous, but take the islands first and solve afterward.” 
Some of the worst presidential misjudgments, like Franklin 
Roosevelt’s decision to imprison some 110,000 unoffending Jap- 
anese-Americans in the aftermath of Pearl Harbor, came from 
the pressures of wartime. But ever since World War II, the state 
of semiwar has inspired Presidents to take actions that might be 
justified by the demands of war but conflict with the usual claims 
to peaceful purpose. Hence the system of deniability, a.k.a. 
“plausible deniability,” whereby a President's lieutenants ar- 
range things so that he can always deny knowing what they have 
done on his behalf. 











One eminent practitioner—and victim—of that system was 
Dwight Eisenhower, who had been assured by the CIA that the 
new U-2 surveillance plane could fly over the Soviet Union at 
such altitudes that the Soviets could not even detect it, much less 
intercept it. When a U-2 disappeared shortly before an East- 
West summit conference in 1960, NASA asserted that one of its 
weather planes in Turkey might have strayed off course. When 
the Soviets then announced that they had shot down the spy 
plane deep in central Russia, Washington said some low-level 
official might have exceeded his authority. When the Soviets fi- 
nally produced Pilot Francis Gary Powers and proved that he 
had been on a CIA mission, official Washington wondered what 
new lie might work. But when Eisenhower decided to come 
clean and admit that he knew about the spy flight, the summit 
conference collapsed in acrimony. 

Will nobody rid me of this turbulent 
priest? might have served as Jack Kennedy's 
question about Fidel Castro. And so the best 
and brightest of his knights, surrounding 
themselves in secrecy and deception, 
launched the disastrous invasion of the Bay of 
Pigs. When that dismally failed, the CIA be- 
came even more stealthy and tried to organize 
the assassination of Castro, a violation of just 
about every law of civilized international rela- 
tions. Whether Kennedy knew or approved of 
the assassination plots remains disputed to 
this day. 

Jimmy Carter tried to impose a new stan- 
dard by subjecting all covert activities to the 
inspection ofa “consumer's committee” of top 
Cabinet officials. “It personalizes the respon- 
sibility so that they can’t deny it,” said Vice 


front the necessity of directing actions that A President Walter Mondale. “What I think 
they would, in normal circumstances, be in- Fe 2 we've done is repeal the doctrine of plausible 
clined to call immoral. The high-minded The King’s men murdering Becket deniability.” Stansfield Turner, who headed 


the CIA during the Carter years, says, “We live 
in a different society than back when [deniability] was an ac- 
ceptable practice. The leaders of Government are expected to be 
in charge—the consequences are too great in a nuclear age.” 

But Government leaders also know that since the laws of the 
jungle never got repealed, they risk being denounced as naive if 
they fail to act as aggressively and ruthlessly as anyone else. 
Hence the attractions of secrecy, of White House hints rather 
than official orders, and of deniability as long as anybody will 
believe the denials. Perhaps only the congressional investigators 
will discover exactly how the tangled Iran-contra scheme started 
rolling, or perhaps only the historians of the next generation will 
answer all the current riddles. In the absence of proven fact, Col- 
umnist Jimmy Breslin asked Lieut. Colonel Oliver North’s de- 
fense attorney, Edward Bennett Williams, how he thought the 
mess had begun. “I have to think that this happened the same 
way as the Nixon thing,” Williams told Breslin last week. “I fig- 
ure [Reagan] called in everybody and said, ‘I want to do it, and I 
want you to find a way of doing it and then go out and do it and 
don’t tell me what you're doing. I don’t want to know anything. 
Just do it.’ So you give guys a blanket order like that, gee, I guess 
plenty of things can happen.” 

Plenty of things indeed. Some of which can be denied, 
and some of which don’t really need to be denied. We still 
don’t know whether King Henry wanted his knights to com- 
mit murder on his behalf, but we do know that the four 
knights who served him escaped punishment, and several 
lived to a ripe old age. —By Otto Friedrich 
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nearly doubles 
the speed of the 
IBM PC XT.“And 





Equity II. 
with a 5%" floppy 
drive, and ts avai 
ible with an of 


tional 20 MB hard 





built-in video SUp- 








port for Hercules” 
mon 1e Or 
color text and 

grapnics, a reai- 
time ck/calen 


Gar with battery 
back-up, anda 


omes 


unique 
software 
controlled 
power on-off 
feature 
Equity II is part 
of the Equity I, 
IL, and III family 
of personal com- 
puters that offer 
better perform 
ance plus more 
standard features 
than the corre 










YY sponding 
“ — |BMPC, XT 
and AT* models 
Every Equity 
comes from 
Epson, whose 
tough, reliable 
printers have 
been the industry 
leader for more 
than twenty years 
Like top-ratec 


Epson printers 












After all, while 
many computer 
companies merely 
talk about your 
need for power 
and value, Epson 
Satisfies it 


Epson Equity 
computers come 
with a one year 
warranty 

For more informatior 


family of per na 
421-5426, or (213) 


about the Epson Equity 
mputers, call (8( 


39-9140 in California 






trademark of Ef ‘ 1. Inc. IBM and AT are 


EPSON 








Available at these 
and other finé stores: 


MACY'S 
BAMBERGER’S 


